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FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
IN GERMANY 

Ulrich Bliesener A knowledge of foreign languages is not only the basic 

precondition for understanding foreign cultures in general, 
but has also become a virtually indispensable tool in every- 
day life. The leading place where languages are taught and 
learned is still the school. How to teach languages has been 
the subject of heated debate between experts and 
practitioners for many years. The author of the following 
issue of “Education and Science” attempts to rnake''an 
interim assessment of this discussion. His vigorous plea for 
multilingualism also documents the great significance 
attached to teaching foreign languages in Germany today. 
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Multilingualism 
in a changing world 



In Germany, language teaching has 
always been a core area of educa- 
tion. In the past, the ancient lan- 
guages of Latin and Greek formed 
an essential part of general educa- 
tion and preparations for university 
studies. Modern languages, espe- 
cially English and French, were 
regarded as a useful contribution 
towards everyday life more than 
towards higher education. English 
or French grammar was treated 
Uke Latin grammar: the students 
conjugated and declined, they 
learned English and French in 
order to read the great works of lit- 
erature - not primarily to commu- 
nicate, but rather to show that 
modern languages are also a source 
of learning. 

After the Second World War, 
modern languages, and particularly 
English, rapidly gained in impor- 
tance, not only because of the 
practical benefits, but because 
they enabled West Germany to 



become part of the international 
community Correspondingly, the 
curriculum guidelines stated that 
the political achievements of the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States should form a key section of 
the content of English teaching. 

The educational reforms of the 
1960s and 1970s, which aimed to 
give equal opportunities to every- 
one in society, also had an impact 
on foreign language teaching. AH 
children, irrespective of school 
grade or school type, were to learn 
a modern foreign language. 

The dramatic changes of the last 
decade, the fall of the Iron Curtain 
and the opening of the borders in 
Europe, the migratory movements 
(in particular of labour and 
refugees), the process of European 
unification, cooperation in 
European and international organi- 
sations, and globalisation, have 
made the ability to communicate in 
languages other than one’s mother 
tongue a key skill. The ability to 
express one’s own interests, atti- 
tudes and values fluently in a for- 
eign language and to understand 
and correctly assess those of oth- 
ers has thus become an indispens- 
able element of every education. 
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This applies generally, to com- 
peting for a job on the European 
labour market, to expanding one’s 
own opportunities in life via the 
freedom to travel and work abroad, 
and to widening one’s own horizons 
through the experience of the cul- 
tural achievements of other peo- 
ples. In this way, one gains insights 
into values, philosophies and life- 
styles which differ from one’s own. 
Such insights have actually become 
necessary if one is to play a full 
part not only abroad, but also at 
home, as migration makes society 
more of an ethnic mix. These 
changes have resulted in new ideas 
in language teaching. For example, 
the Council of Europe has devel- 
oped an overall concept for foreign 
language teaching (Modem 
Languages: Learning, Teaching, 
Assessment, A Common 
European Framework of 
Reference, Strasbourg 1996); the 
schools committee of the Standing 
Conference of the Ministers of 
Education and Cultural Affairs of 
the Lander in the Federal Republic 
of Germany commissioned an 
expertise ( On foreign language 
teaching in Germany - situation 
and proposals for further devel- 
opment), which was published in 
October 1994 along with thoughts 
about a fundamental concept for 
foreign language teaching. Since 
then, commissions have been 
formed in the Lander to look into 
new curricula for foreign language 
teaching and to search for new 
approaches for more appropriate 
and future-oriented teaching, with- 
out losing sight of tried and tested 
methods. 

The vital point is that foreign 
language abilities have ceased to 
be the distinctive mark of an intel- 
lectual elite, which alone was per- 
mitted access to other cultures. 
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Every individual is to be given the 
opportunity to learn other lan- 
guages and thus to step beyond 
the limits of his own culture and 
to encounter other cultures. 
Foreign languages have thus now 
attained the rank of a cultural 
technique like reading, writing or 
arithmetic. 

The schools, and particularly the 
foreign language classes, have to 
cope with these changes. The 
“European dimension** is not just a 
nice concept invented by the 
European Union, but is already a 
reality. A key element of this 



European dimension is the variety 
of languages and cultures, which 
must shape the European future 
on a basis of equality, both by 
retaining and cherishing cultural 
differences and simultaneously by 
developing a European identity. 
This cannot succeed in the form of 
one language for all; instead, we 
need multilingualism at as many 
levels as possible. Multilingualism 
has already become an important 
precondition for people to take 
advantage of freedom of movement 
and freedom of establishment in 
Europe. 










The s^ignificance of 
foreign languages for 
Germany 



More than other countries in 
Europe, Germany relies on people 
who can communicate not only in 
their own mother tongue but also 
in other languages. Its geographical 
position, with Denmark, the 
Netherlands, France, Poland and 
the Czech Republic as its direct 
neighbours, its many close links 
with Italy (and with Greece, 
although this has not encouraged 
all that many people to learn mod- 
ern Greek), the community with 
the countries around the Baltic 
Sea, the significance of Russia for 
Germany, the consequences deriv- 
ing from its historical, and often 
unfortunate, common past with its 
neighbours (particularly France 
and Poland), and in very general 
terms the way its commercial life 
and its prosperity depend on 
exports, but also respect for the 
achievements' of other cultures: all 
these factors make it necessary for 
people to be able to communicate 
with others, beyond mere commer- 
cial interests. It is not simply a 
question of marketing and selling - 
speaking “the customer’s language” 
- but of exchanging ideas, experi- 
ence and values, without which 
there can be no trusting coopera- 
tion between the nations. People 
can only understand each other if, 
through a faroiliarity with the other 
language, they have grasped the 
different perspective on the world 
and how it compares with their 
own views. Without a knowledge 
and understanding of others, one 
remains isolated in the world. 

This has substantially changed 
the demand for foreign languages 
and means that the schools must 
create the conditions for wider, 
and in some cases different, learn- 



ing of foreign languages. The 
schools are responding to this, 
albeit not always with sufficient 
urgency. But there are still vital 
attempts which point in the right 
direction: a greater focus on practi- 
cal language, early teaching of for- 
eign languages, bilingual teaching 
in some secondary schools, self- 
determined learning, ideas about 
lateral language acquisition, and so 
on: these are all ideas which apply 
generally to the current situation 
of foreign language teaching in 
Germany. 



Foreign languages in 
schools: the system - 
a few basic facts 



(The school system was described in 
detail in Education and Science 
1/1998.) 

I ln addition to the fundamental 
• principles of democracy and 
the rule of law, federalism is a basic 
part of Germany’s constitution. 
Both the Federal state and the 
Lander have sovereign rights. It is 
important to understand this, 
because under the constitutional 
arrangements of the Basic Law, 
education, science and culture are 
the sole responsibility of the 
Lander; they are an expression of 
their sovereignty. Educational and 
cultural policy are the only areas in 
which the Lander are sovereign 
and m which they can express 
their particular historical, geogra- 
phical, political and social charac- 
teristics. At the same time, the 
Lander share a responsibility for 
the state as a whole. This overall 
responsibility entitles them to co- 
operate amongst themselves, but 
also obliges them to collaborate 
with the Federal Government. It is 
only fair to point out that the rights 
of the Lander, even in the sphere 
of education, have been underrnined 
by acquired or derived responsibili- 
ties, e.g. by the provision of Federal 
funding for innovative projects. 
Also, the sum of the Lander is not 
a homogeneous whole, but is divid- 
ed into north-south, east-west 



and A and B Lander (A = SPD- 
governed, B = CDU-governed), 
whereby aU sorts of conflicting 
interests in the field of education 
can impede agreement amongst 
the Lander themselves, as well as 
their cooperation with the Federal 
Government. As the Federal 
Government is permitted by the 
constitution to represent Germany 
in its external relations, it demands 
the right to do so in Brussels in the 
field of educational and cultural 
affairs. On the other hand. Article 
23 of the Basic Law states that a 
Land minister can represent the 
member state in Brussels. It is true 
to say that there is a permanent 
dispute about responsibilities bet- 
ween the Federal and Lander 
levels. At the same time, without 
the agreement of the Lander or of 
a particular Land, the Federal ^ 
Government cannot do anything 
for schools in general or for a spe- 
cific school. For example, the 
Federal Foreign Languages 
Competition, which is largely direc- 
ted and funded by the Federal 
Government, would hardly be able 
to function properly without the 
voluntary involvement of the 
Lander. 

Following a four-year period 
• for all children (six years in 
Berlin and Brandenburg) at a 
Grundschule, the curricula at 
secondary level are divided bet- 
ween different types of school, 
with different leaving certificates 
and entitlements. In most Lander, 
the secondary schools are divided 
into Hauptschule, Realschule, 
Gymnasium and Gesamtschule, 
with the Sonderschule for those 
with severe learning difficulties. 
There are also differences in the 
various Lander, such as the sup- 
port level, the orientation level, the 
school centre, the expanded 
Realschule, the integrated Haupt- 
und Realschule, the 
Wirtschaftsschule. Some of these 
are simply traditional forms of edu- 
cation going under a different, 
Land-spec,\Lic, name; some of them 
are substantially different. In cer- 
tain Lander, the orientation level 
exists as a discrete organisational 
form, with the decision on the fu- 
ture education of the child not 
being taken until the end of the 
sixth grade. 
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The ministries of education 
• and science of the Lander are 
the highest Lander authorities for 
education, science and culture. 
They develop the policy guidelines 
for these fields, they adopt legal 
and administrative provisions (e.g. 
acts on schools) stipulating the 
organisational form of the school 
(types of school, total length of 
schooling, number of lessons per 
subject and per week, teacher train- 
ing) and the content of the cour- 
ses, as well as the objectives of the 
lessons. The general educational 
objectives are fleshed out in guide- 
lines and curricula. The ministries 
also supervise the teachers at 
public schools, and authorise the 
textbooks and materials permitted 
for use in the schools. All the 
Lander have their own research 
institutions for schools, universities 
and further education, which are 
supported by the ministries. Ten of 
the Lander have separate nuni- 
stries for science and research; in 
the others, schools, science and 
culture are dealt with by a single 
ministry. 

4 The rules governing foreign 
• language teaching at primary 
level, i.e. in the Grundschule, vary 
between the Lander. It begins in 
the third grade and is a subject “sui 
generis” with its own teaching 
methods: priority on oral language, 
very limited teaching of reading 
and writing, no assessments or 
grades, and -a very important point - 
the involvement of all pupils. There 
is both the encounter-related lan- 
guage concept (situational use of 
language, mainly English, with 
French in certain Lander') and the 
results-oriented concept, in which 
foreign language teaching evolves 
out of German language teaching 
and is committed to prescribed 
objectives as the first foundations 
for learning a foreign language. 



In the Hauptschule and the 
Realschule, the foreign language 
taught is generally English. In the 
Realschule, it is possible to opt for 
a second foreign language (gener- 
ally French) from the seventh or 
eighth grade. In the Gymnasium, 
at least two foreign languages are 
compulsory, one of them usually 
being English. The Standing 
Conference of Education Ministers 
has adopted an agreement on 
types of schools and courses at 
Secondary Level I, stipulating a 
standard number of lessons for 
grades 5 to 9/10, with a number of 
core subjects for all types of 
school: German, mathematics, first 
foreign language, natural sciences 
and social sciences. At the 
Gymnasium, a second foreign lan- 
guage is compulsory from grade 7. 
The foreign language is taught in 
three to five 45-minute lessons a 
week. The second foreign language 
from grade 7 (compulsory or 
optional) is also taught in three to 
five lessons a week. Foreign lan- 
guage teaching is a compulsory ele- 
ment of all general education at 
Secondary Level I. From grade 7, 
foreign languages form part of the 
individual pupil profile in terms of 
the choice of subjects. Anyone 
aiming to obtain d^Realschule leav- 
ing certificate must have been 
learning a foreign language from 
grade 5 on. The educational objec- 
tive of the Lander is that every 
pupil will learn two foreign lan- 
guages in the course of his school- 
ing. 

At Oberstufe level in the 
Gymnasium (Secondary Level II, 
grades 11-13 or, in iom Lander, 
grades 10-12 or 11-12), the pupils 
have certain obligatory courses, 
but can also set individual priori- 
ties for various subjects or groups 
of subjects. Foreign languages fall 
into the group of linguistic-literary- 
artistic courses (German, foreign 
languages, art). The other course 
groups are a) social sciences and 
b) mathematics/natural sciences/ 
technology. Following a decision by 
the Standing Conference of 
Education Ministers in 1997, 
German, a foreign language and 
mathematics have to be studied up 
ioAbitur level. 




5 The current demographic 
• structure in Germany is the 
outcome of major population 
movements and migrations: 12 mil- 
lion displaced persons from the 
former German territories to the 
east (up to about 1950); 3.5 million 
ethnic Germans (many with no 
knowledge of German) from the 
eastern European countries (1950- 
1995); until the Berlin Wall was 
built in 1961, 2.7 million people 
came across from the former GDR; 
616,000 came between 1961 and 
1988, and another 390,000 after 
1990. In 1997, about 7.2 million 
foreigners lived in Germany. The 
largest group in numerical terms 
was the Turks (28.1 %); 18.1 % 
hail from Yugoslavia. 25.3 % come 
from the member states of the 
European Union, with the Italians 
forming the strongest group at 
8.2 % of the entire foreign popula- 
tion in Germany. 

The Lander have put various 
measures in place to facilitate the 
integration of foreign children and 
adolescents, with a particular focus 
on helping them to learn German 
(preparatory classes, bilingual 
classes with teaching in the mother 
tongue and German, intensive 
courses in German as a foreign lan- 
guage, extra classes outside the 
curriculum). In order to preserve 
their cultural identity, foreign 
pupils can also have supplemen- 
tary teaching in their mother 
tongue, focusing on the culture 
and history of their coimtries (up 
to five lessons a week). 

At schools and vocational train- 
ing courses, teaching normally 
takes place in German. There are 
certain exceptions to this: private 
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schools, bilingual schools and 
classes in which foreign pupils are 
taught in their mother tongue, e.g. 
for children of the Danish minority 
in northern Schleswig and for chil- 
dren of the Sorb minority in 
Brandenburg and Saxony. As part 
of the efforts to make German 
higher education establishments 
more attractive for foreign stu- 
dents, some institutions have 
begun offering certain courses in a 
language other than German, 
although this is not yet very wide- 
spread. 

6 The subdivision of Germany 
• into sixteen Lander explains 
the differences between the 
Lander in education and cultural 
affairs. These differences are 
reflected in (a) the content and 
length of teacher training, (b) the 
number of lessons per subject for 
the various age-groups, (c) forms 
of teaching, (d) the content of teach- 
ing, in the light of the orientation 
and the political situation, and (e) 
to a certain extent, the form and 
content of the final examinations. 

The Standing Conference of the 
Ministers of Education and 
Cultural Affairs of the Lander in 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
was set up in 1948 to ensure a 
basic degree of uniformity and 
compatibility whilst preserving 
Land-specific interests. At the ple- 
nary sessions (usually four a year), 
the decisions needed to maintain 
uniformity and compatibility in the 
educational system are taken. 

Since agreement always has to be 
unanimous, decision-making is dif- 
ficult, and the development of 
innovative concepts tends to be 
characterised by the lowest com- 
mon denominator or optional rec- 
ommendations rather than by bold 
steps forward. 

7 The table below gives the for- 
• eign languages taught in 
schools and the percentages of 
pupils learning them: 







English 


95.94% 


Greek 


0.25% 


Italian 


0.34% 


Polish 


0.04% 


French 


24.52% 


Russian 


5.61% 


Danish 


0.06% 


Turkish 


0.22% 


Latin 


10.88% 


Spanish 


1.02% 


Dutch 


0.08% 


Hebrew 


0.01% 


Other languages 
(including modern 
Greek, Chinese, 
Japanese, Arabic) 


0.15% 



Regular meetings are held 
between German delegations (con- 
sisting of representatives of the 
Federal Foreign Office - i.e. the 
Federal level, and the Standing 
Conference of Education Ministers 
- i.e. the Lander level) and delega- 
tions from all countries whose lan- 
guage is taught at German schools; 
the intention is always to promote 
the teaching of the respective lan- 
guage. 



The Hamburg 
Agreement 



One major element of the educa- 
tion system in the Federal 
Republic of Germany is the so- 
called Hamburg Agreement of 28 
October 1964, a revision of the 
Diisseldorf Agreement adopted by 
the Minister-Presidents of the 
Lander on 17 February 1955 in 
order to ensure uniformity in the 
reconstruction and expansion of 
the education system. The 
Standing Conference of Education 
Ministers had done important 
preparatory work towards this. 



The Hamburg Agreement covers 
organisational aspects, and particu- 
larly the order of languages, which 
was made more flexible than it had 
been in the Diisseldorf Agreement, 
not least because of the Franco- 
German Treaty. It was now possible 
(albeit relatively rare) for French 
and Latin to be the first foreign 
language taught at the Gyrarvasiurrh 
from grade 5, and not just English. 
The agreement also stipulated nine 
years of compulsory schooling with 
a possible extension of one year at 
the Hauptschule (to grade 10). In 
particular, the introduction of pilot 
schools at which new ideas could 
be tested out was made easier: this 
gave rise to many Initiatives and 
created a chmate in which the 
reform of the Oberstufe was possi- 
ble from 1970. Not least, foreign 
language teaching benefited from a 
number of new didactic methods. 
Following German reunification, 
the Hamburg Agreement was 
extended to include the new 
Lander. The Hamburg Agreement 
acts as a sort of central arrange- 
ment for the school system, even 
though the responsibilities for cul- 
ture and education are distributed 
federally. 

Until the reform of the Ober- 
stufe in 1972, the Gymnasien 
were categorised by the subjects 
they offered: a) ancient languages; 
b) modern languages; c) mathe- 
matics and natural sciences. To a 
certain extent, a difference still 
exists today at Secondary Level I 
between Gymnasien focusing on 
modern languages and those con- 
centrating on mathematics and 
natural sciences. But the reform 
rendered the distinction arising 
from the conditions attached to 
theirAbitur examinations irrele- 
vant. Only the Gymnasien special- 
ising in ancient languages are still 
listed as a special category. 

Foreign languages are taught in 
the following order: 
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1st foreign 


2nd foreign 


3rd foreign 




language 


language 


language 


Schools focusing on 


5th grade 


7th grade 


9th grade 


modern languages 


usually 


usually 


voluntary 


or on mathematics 


English 


Latin 


Latin 


and natural sciences 


(French) 


French 

English 


French 
English 
or Russian 
Spanish 

etc. 



Note: At Gymnasien concentrating on mathematics and natural sciences, the 
teaching of those subjects is intensified from grade 9, in place of an additional 
foreign language. 



1st foreign 
language 

Gymnasien focusing 5th grade 
on ancient usually 

languages Latin 



2nd foreign 
language 

7th grade 
usually 

English 

French 



3rd foreign 
language 

9th grade 

ancient Greek 



Note: At Gymnasien focusing on ancient languages, three foreign languages are 
compulsory; in those focusing on modern languages, only two are compulsory; ^ 
the third is optional. The order of languages in some Lander may be Latin, Englishl^ 
French (i.e. instead of Greek). The idea is to meet the needs of pupils with abilitief^ 
in different directions: . - 







Finally, we should mention the 
schools with a special focus on a 
particular language. These are the 
Franco-German Gymnasien (in 
Freiburg i.Br,, Saarbriicken, 

Berlin), with some teaching done 
in French. There is an Italian- 
German school in Wolfsburg 
(because of the high number of 
people of Italian origin originally 
recruited as labour by 
Volkswagen), a Polish-German 
Gymnasium in Frankfurt an der 
Oder, and Anglo-German schools in 
various parts of Germany. There 
are also bilingual curricula, with an 
increased number of lessons in the 
first foreign language from grade 5 
and teaching in non-language sub- 
jects in that language from grade 7. 
The aims are to acquire bilingual 
abilities in the mother tongue and a 
school-taught foreign language, to 
cement an ability to engage in dia- 
logue in both languages, and to 
deepen intercultural understand- 
ing. Ultimately, this is intended to 
promote mobility in higher educa- 
tion and in work. In 1993, there 
was a total of approximately 74 
Franco-German-oriented schools in 
1 1 Lander and some 80 Anglo- 
German-oriented schools; these 
schools were not only Gymnasien, 
but included Gesamtschulen, 
Realschulen, Hauptschulen and 
Grundschulen. 

No more recent figures are avail- 
able, and the situation is sthl devel- 
oping, because this sort of teaching 
- just like the bilingual classes in 
individual subjects - is very popu- 
lar with and greatly supported by 
parents. 

Finally, mention should be made 
of the European Gymnasien in 
Bavaria, which at present are still 
pilot schools, with three compulso- 
ry foreign languages (from grades 
5, 6 and 9). There is also a nation- 
wide attempt to introduce 
Japanese as a third foreign lan- 
guage and, lastly, there are various 
schools around Germany which 
offer a selection of French, 

Spanish, Russian, Latin, Chinese, 
Japanese, Arabic, Portuguese or 
Italian as a third foreign language. 
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Exchanges and 
encounters 




School partnerships and 
exchange trips form a key element 
of foreign language teaching. The 
Pedagogical Exchange Service of 
the Standing Conference of 
Education Ministers supports and 
organises exchanges and school 
partnerships for pupils and teach- 
ers. There are a number of pro- 
grammes, including exchanges for 
teachers and school attendance for 
pupils lasting up to one year. 



School exchanges in the context of 
school partnerships are initiated, 
prepared and supported as part of 
foreign language teaching, and 
offer pupils a chance to see how 
they fare in a foreign language set- 
ting. The experience that what has 
been learned can be of practical 
use, coupled with the experience 
of one’s ov^i deficiencies, generally 
motivates pupils. A few figures can 
serve to indicate the scale of these 
activities. 



Bavaria: 

School year 1988/89: 850 partner- 
ships, of which 413 with France, 
283 with English-speaking coun- 
tries, 60 with Italy, 30 with 
Hungary 
Lower Saxony: 

School year 1992: 732 partner- 
ships, of which 495 with France, 
147 with Britain, 58 with the 
Netherlands 
Rhineland-Palatinate: 

More than 700 partnerships, 
including more than 300 with 
France, 11 with Poland, 11 with 
Hungary 



These figures from the Standing 
Conference of Education Ministers 
are approximations, because many 
partnerships stem from the initia- 
tive of individual teachers and 
often run for years without the 
administration becoming involved. 
Also, many schools maintain not 
just one, but several partnerships 
within the European Union and 
with schools overseas. In addition, 
the Pedagogical Exchange Service 
promoted more than 700 US- 
German school partnerships in 
1992, with funding from the 
Federal Foreign Office. In the same 
year, there was a network of some 
1400 exchange schools in Germany 
and the US. Many of these partner- 
ships are based on a joint teaching 
project, and this has particularly 
been fostered by the LINGUA pro- 
ject (cf. section on EU mobility 
programmes) . This opening up of 
schools makes a major contribution 
towards intensive foreign language 
trairiing, simply because it demon- 
strates to the pupils that language 
abilities are of practical use and 
gives them a sense of achievement. 
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Foreign languages 
and 'tBildung" 



German schools are basically 
designed to shape and develop the 
personality. All other aspects take 
second place to this overriding 
objective. This separates school 
education from vocational training, 
and this is reflected on the admin- 
istrative side for example by a divi- 
sion of responsibilities between dif- 
ferent units or departments - 
whereby officials working on either 
side regard the others with certain 
reservations. Such a clear distinc- 
tion between general education 
and vocational training is unique in 
Europe. This has become particu- 
larly obvious in the LINGUA pro- 
gramme: as the Germans saw it, 
Action IV was reserved for voca- 
tional schools, and pupDs at gener- 
al schools were excluded. Other 
EU member states permitted the 
participation of pupils at general 
schools, because they felt that 
every type of school education 
always serves to prepare people for 
working life; the distinctions are 
less rigid. 

“Bildung'' is a key concept for 
German schools, and it crops up 
again and again in the debate about 
schools and their mandate, often 
with a more or less ideological 
touch: Bildung as education, gen- 
eral education, basic education, 
formation of the personality, edu- 
cational values, adult education, 
education for all, educational 
opportunities, the danger of declin- 
ing educational standards, etc. 
Bildung cannot be equated with 
“education” or “training”, it is more 
than just the passing on of know- 
ledge and skills, and includes atti- 
tudes, dispositions, views and val- 
ues. That is why the ancient lan- 
guages (Latin, Greek and Hebrew) 
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have played such a major role and 
stiU do so today in some places, 
because they were linked to an 
ancient education and personal 
development which was consid- 
ered an indispensable part of the 
preparations for academic study. 
That was the ideal of the tradition- 
al German Gymnasium, which 
itself was the expression of 
German intellectual history and the 
German love of classical antiquity. 
Facts, on the other hand, were 
taught at so-called “Real” institu- 
tions - the “higher citizens’ schools 
and Realschulen”. It was not until 
the mid-19th century that English 
gained a firm place in the canon of 
optional languages, still behind 
French. But neither French nor 
English held the same rank as the 
classical languages in the educa- 
tional ideal of the Gymnasium. 

It is important to understand 
this, because the educational ideal 
of the “humanistic Gymnasium” 
(the name is programmatic; today, 
we speak more modestly of the 
Gymnasium focusing on ancient 
languages) had a major impact on 
the content of modern language 
classes. Walter Hiibner, one of the 
founding fathers of modern foreign 
language teaching, explained the 
role of Bildung in modern lan- 
guage teaching in his Didaktik der 
neueren Sprachen (Modern lan- 
guage teaching), 2nd edition, 1933. 
He started by emphasising the 
practical significance of a know- 
ledge of modern languages “for 
reasons of national competition” 
(i.e. commercial interests), but 
went on to restrict this, saying that 
“mere knowledge and ability enter 
the service of the banal or the in- 
ferior, something which is impossible 
where there is genuine Bildung. 
Knowledge and ability would 
therefore have to be deliberately 
placed in the service of Bildung, 
of education. He subdivides the 
concept of Bildung into formal 
and material education (the con- 
tent matter). For Hiibner, formal 
education means “the formation of 
abilities, the methodological devel- 
opment of habits or forms in which 
intellectual work takes place with 
growing independence; the cre- 
ation of a system of mental func- 
tions enabling a person to master 
new situations in Life”. This 
includes: sharpening the senses. 




the ability to link new terms to 
objects and processes, the under- 
standing of grammatical relations 
and of the general sense of syntac- 
tical complexes, the ability to judge 
and discuss heard or read content, 
the precision and exactness of 
observation and thought, the 
strength and depth of feeling, the 
power and resilience of the will - 
that should be the desired harvest 
of formal education and should 
always be taken into consideration 
when designing lessons. It is to be 
aspired to through the use of mate- 
rials which together reflect the 
“unity of the national cultural her- 
itage” and are committed to the 
intellectual values of the true, the 
good, the beneficial and the moral. 
The pupD is to develop in terms of 
these values through “educational 
(formative) work” (Kerschen- 
steiner) . There is a tension 
between formal education and the 
entire make-up of the mental activ- 
ities and dispositions of the pupil 
on the one hand and the “objective 
values of the material” on the 
other. And the form of work is that 
of “the argument deriving from the 
experience of value and the energy 
of mental activity”. That, in a nut- 
shell, is the educational concept 
which stiQ basically determines 
modern language teaching today 
and is often viewed with astonish- 
ment by foreigners. The formula- 
tions sound rather excessive to our 
ears; nonetheless, they precisely 
describe the qualitative aims and 
the basic orientation of the German 
Gymnasium, both of which stiQ 
apply today, albeit in rather weak- 
ened form, and both of which act 
as a guideline to which all the 
other forms of schools more or less 
consciously adhere. 

Even in the late 1950s, pupils at 
the Gymnasien were stiQ learning 
languages in order to be able to 
read and understand the literature 



of the other culture, not to be able 
to communicate with others in this 
medium on all sorts of subjects. 
Language was the object and con- 
tent of the lesson. And this is 
almost precisely what Walter 
Hlibner describes as the education- 
al goals of modern language teach- 
ing; this is the teaching in which 
future foreign language teachers 
are trained at universities by the 
specialists. Even if the emphasis 
now is more on language abilities - 
the concept of Bildung is stiU felt 
and can be seen throughout: 



the teachers is .very much oriented 
towards the history of literature 
and the academic side. Practical 
language training often loses out 
here, and complaints about this are 
frequent. 

The intention here is not to 
argue for pure practicality. The 
personal development side, i.e. 
Bildung, remains important today. 
Bildung serves to immunise peo- 
ple against totalitarianism, it opens 
windows to other points of view, it 
makes people independent and 
thus helps to preserve peace. 



L „ consideration of language imparts insights into '"^- 

the structure of the language and knowledge of the 
) function and effects of linguistic tools. The following ^ 
knowledge and insights are necessary: knowledge of 
f the categories of grammatical description, knowledge | 

f of important rhetorical and stylistic methods and \ 

insights into their effects, knowledge of characteristic f 
I linguistic and stylistic structures of English. " . j 
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Education Ministers, 1 December 1989). I 
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In some of the Lander, therefore, 
questions of the structure and of 
grammatical phenomena (stiU) 
form part of the written 
examination. The way literature is 
used also stm owes much to the old 
traditions: comparing the values 
imparted with one’s own, dis- 
cussing the content - this corre- 
sponds to the “commentary” or 
“discussion” asked for in examina- 
tions. When an expertise by the 
Standing Conference of Education 
Ministers regarding the further 
development of foreign language 
teaching called for greater empha- 
sis on the practical side, there was 
bitter criticism of the impending 
decline in standards. Yet studying 
Shakespeare does not exclude the 
teaching of practical language abili- 
ties - you just have to aim to do it 
deliberately. Another aspect in this 
context is that the initial training of 



Foreign languages open people’s 
eyes to other forms of coexistence; 
only with the language can one 
learn more about other countries 
(and this includes more than litera- 
ture), foreign languages are need- 
ed for European unification, part- 
nerships and exchanges only func- 
tion via language - that is what 
those responsible at various levels 
are saying about the teaching of 
foreign languages. This is more 
practice-related, but the concept of 
Bildung keeps shining through, 
e.g. when, prior to revising guide- 
lines on English teaching, consider- 
ation is given to whether there 
should be two types of English 
teaching, a Bildung-onented one, 
as in the past, and a practical form 
of teaching. 

Finally, the Gymnasium and 
the German school system as a 
whole have a long tradition which 
should not be given up unnecessar- 
ily. This includes the long duration 
of language courses (usually 9 years 
for the first foreign language / 



English; 7 years for the second for- 
eign language /French/Spanish/ 
Russian; 5 years for the third foreign 
language /French/Spanish/ 
Russian), and this can really only 
be justified by arguing that this 
teaching offers more than just the 
learning of a language as a means 
of communication. But not every- 
one taking their wishes to 

become an English or a French 
teacher, and therefore not every- 
one needs such intensive educa- 
tion in literature. European unifica- 
tion and the growing international 
cooperation demand an ability to 
speak foreign languages that 
enables people to talk about all 
types of substantive issues. The 
schools must take this into 
account; they should do more than 
just pursue what is “useful” (the 
customer’s language). But they 
must not forget that they are also 
service institutions for society, 
which has certain expectations 
about the “product”, not only in 
specialist subjects, but also in for- 
eign languages. Representatives of 
industry and commerce often com- 
plain that those taking the Abitur 
lack the language skills which they 
expect from their staff at the vari- 
ous levels of corporate hierarchy. 

The changed expectations and 
demands are increasingly being 
reflected in the guidelines for for- 
eign language teaching. The mas- 
tering of “complex everyday lan- 
guage” is now given as a teaching 
objective. The ability to communi- 
cate, to express intentions in dia- 
logue, to adopt adequate commu- 
nicative strategies is increasingly 
playing a role in the requirements 
for teaching, particularly with a 
view to intercultural discourse. 
Other issues currently being debat- 
ed include an early start, multilin- 
gualism, bilingual teaching, inde- 
pendent language acquisition, lan- 
guage skills for communication in 
all areas of real life, partial compe- 



tence, different weighting of 
course content, opening up of 
schools and experience of foreign 
language realities. These are indi- 
cations of a changed situation. The 
discussion of the future develop- 
ment cannot be an easy one in 
view of the traditions described 
above; the prevailing strategy is to 
preserve what works and to keep 
introducing innovations which 
build on it. Much has started mov- 
ing, some things have been left by 
the wayside because they cannot 
(yet) become accepted or because 
of the related costs. 



Guidelines - 
the o^icial and 
secret curriculum 



Nothing happens in schools with- 
out guidelines. The administration 
has created guidelines for every 
subject, for every type of and level 
in school, and foreign languages 
have not been overlooked. A guide- 
line is an important instrument for 
the schools supervisory service, for 
parents and teachers, and ulti- 
mately for the pupils too. It stipu- 
lates what is to be covered over a 
year, it proposes methodological 
approaches, and it sets out how 
many progress checks (tests, class- 
work, homework, examinations) 
are to take place in each school 
year. 

Guidelines are a means of con- 
trol of the state; they are therefore 
commissioned by the relevant min- 
istry and, following approval, are 
issued by the ministry as an official 
document. They are binding on the 
teachers. They are normally draft- 
ed by commissions set up specifi- 
cally for the purpose; in some 
Lander, government agencies are 
entrusted with the task. In earlier 




times, the guidelines appeared to 
be virtually immortal; in view of the 
relatively rapid developments in 
research into language teaching 
and the changing demands, they 
now only have a limited lifespan of 
10-12 years. Drafting usually takes 
two years, after which teachers 
submit comments, criticisms are 
taken into account, a hearing is 
held and the guideline is then 
introduced with accompanying 
seminars for the teachers. After a 
certain period, the teachers are 
asked whether and what changes 
appear necessary. The responses 
are supplemented by the latest 
research from the appropriate 
body and finally result in a decision 
to revise or redraft the guideline. 
Didactic and methodological devel- 
opments cannot be transformed 
into guidelines much more quickly 
than this, and one should remem- 
ber that every change to the guide- 
lines entails a revision of the text- 
books. Textbooks have to be autho- 
rised; they therefore have to follow 
changes to the guidelines. 

Providing textbooks is very cost- 
intensive; account has to be taken 
of this. 

Guidelines also have a political 
dimension. They reflect not just 
the state of academic knowledge, 
but also the political orientation of 
the government in power. That is 
why the distinction between A and 
B Lander (SPD or CDU/CSU-gov- 
erned) is important. For example, 
in Bavaria the monarchy, parlia- 
ment and Shakespeare play a key 
role in English teaching alongside 
grammar and the understanding of 
structures; but in Hesse, for exam- 
ple, the emphasis is on complex 
everyday language and literature, 
with formal linguistic correctness 
taking second place. Any change in 
government, or even a new minis- 
ter, brings changes in the guide- 
lines. In itself, this has nothing to 
do with the quality of the guide- 
lines. Neither the “conservative” 
nor the “progressive” governments 
are immune to including inappro- 
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priate stipulations in the guide- 
lines. But: stable governments 
(Bavaria, North-RhineAVestphalia, 
Baden-Wiirttemberg) result in rel- 
atively continuous developments in 
the guidelines. In Lander where 
power often changes hands 
between the political parties, the 
guidelines are altered more fre- 
quently. However, all the Lander 
are bound by the Hamburg 
Agreement, the Uniform 
Examination Requirements and the 
standard description of the end of 
the 10th grade, as decided at the 
Standing Conference of Education 
Ministers, and the need for unifor- 
mity and internal compatibility in 
the system means that changes 
cannot be implemented that easily. 

Of course, the governments do 
not just send their guideline com- 
missions away with a blank piece of 
paper. They select the members 
(experienced teachers, recognised 
experts) carefully, and they stipu- 
late principles to be observed, e.g. 
the basic stock of knowledge to be 
passed on, teaching objectives, or 
desirable innovative developments. 
In order to ensure that these prin- 
ciples are adhered to, the work of 
the commission is monitored more 
or less closely by experts, not least 
in order to ensure that it will meet 
with acceptance from teachers and 
the socially relevant groups and 
associations which need to give 
their approval (e.g. parents, trade 
unions, political parties, etc.). The 
principles to be observed by the 
guidelines for foreign languages 
may contain aspects like pupil-ori- 
ented teaching, communicative 
approach, independent learning, 
project work, but also overall top- 
ics and requirements, e.g. regard- 
ing the themes and periods of the 
literature. More recently, it has 
been the case that these general 
principles may be non-language- 
specific and stipulate nothing more 
than the fundamental points for 



classwork; these points are then 
observed and fleshed out when the 
actual guidelines are drafted. As 
schools are made more 
autonomous, they are caUed on to 
develop their own programmes, 
thus enabling priorities to be set 
and the needs of their pupils to be 
met - but these priorities must also 
be in line with the overriding gen- 
eral principles. Everything in this 
process must adhere to the act on 
schools of the Land and to the 
German constitution. It is difficult 
to obtain an overview of the sys- 
tem, since these documents may 
bear different labels in different 
Lander, and be called framework 
plan, compulsory points, guideline, 
school programme, etc. And, final- 
ly, in those Lander with a central 
Abitur examination, the key points 
have to be much more detailed 
than in the Lander where the 
examinations are run decentrally. 
None of the Lander stipulate any 
one method, except that teaching 
should be communicative and be 
oriented towards communicative 
language use. Teachers refuse to 
give up their methodological free- 
doms, even though it might some- 
times be useful to prescribe one or 
other method more definitely. 

Guidelines are important steer- 
ing instruments, but after they 
have been read once they are 
rarely consulted again. There are 
various reasons for this. 

Framework guidelines do not pro- 
vide a methodology with which to 
plan and give lessons. They are not 
discussion papers or manuals, but 
prescriptions aimed more towards 
the ministerial bureaucracy, the 
relevant social groups whose 
approval is required, and the few 
experts whose advice is usuaUy 
sought, and less towards the 
teacher who has to prepare his 
lessons. This can also be seen in 
the language used in the guide- 
lines, which is far removed from 
any methodology. At the same 
time, there are the textbooks, 
which have to conform with the 
guidelines if they are to be 
approved for use in schools. 
Textbooks flesh out the prescrip- 
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tions of the guidelines and process 
them for use in class. And so we 
have the odd situation that the 
guidelines are binding prescrip- 
tions for the teacher and his work, 
but are rarely consulted by him, 
because he bases his language 
teaching on the approved text- 
book. Textbooks are therefore the 
real or secret curriculum. This 
does have advantages: even less 
able teachers cannot do much 
wrong. But they are outweighed by 



the disadvantages: publishers, 
whose influence on teaching is 
generally underestimated, supply 
not only the textbook itself, but 
also accompanying manuals with 
solutions to the exercises and pro- 
posals about the use of additional 
materials. It is hard to escape this 
influence in daily teaching in the 
classroom: the tiresome preparato- 
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ry work has been done by the 
accompanying manual, which also 
automatically takes any didactic 
and methodological decisions 
about the textbook. To some 
extent, this relieves teachers of 
their responsibilities, and they are 
also deprived of the reflection 
about their own work which is 
needed for a sensible improvement 
in quality and for further develop- 



ment. As an aside, we might also 
remember that, by selecting texts 
and illustrations, textbooks also 
determine the direction of the 
content and can help to create 
prejudices. 



New^approaches to 
foreign language teaching 



Let us recall once again the general 
environment which will have to be 
reflected by all language teaching 
in future. Language skills, at least 
in the main European languages 
outside the mother tongue, are no 
longer demanded only in export 
departments and management 
offices or in international organisa- 
tions, but are a prerequisite 
throughout Europe and around the 
world. They help to determine the 
scope for action and decision-mak- 
ing open to the individual as he 
lives his own life. Without language 
skiQs, intercultural encounters and 
communication with foreign citi- 
zens in Germany and our neigh- 
bouring Europeans are impossible. 
At the same time, they expand the 
possibilities for involvement in the 
various manifestations of cultural 
and social life. Without insights 
into Europe’s rich linguistic and 
cultural variety, no ties to the 
emerging European Union can be 
formed, and no development of a 
European identity which extends 
beyond one’s own cultural links can 
take place. 

Against this background, a 
knowledge of and skiQs in foreign 
languages are an essential part of 
basic education. Traditional lan- 
guage teaching must adapt and 
develop correspondingly. In the 
debate amongst the experts over 
the last 5 to 10 years, the tradition- 
al issues, which could be said to 
form a basic didactic and method- 
ological stock of issues (correction, 
literature, phonetics, writing, 
preparation for theAbituTj etc.) 
have been joined by new themes 
which are becoming increasingly 
significant. 

► Foreign language teaching can 
no longer be reserved for certain 
more advanced educational cours- 
es, but is a normal element of 
every curriculum; this necessitates 
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new approaches in the didactics 
and methodology of foreign lan- 
guage teaching. 

► Knowledge of just one foreign 
language is no longer sufficient; in 
line with the call made by the 
European Union, as many 
European citizens as possible 
should learn two foreign languages 
in addition to their mother tongue. 
Hence the call for multilingualism. 
But if multilingualism is to be a 
constituent element of language 
teaching, there must be a general 
plan which describes and justifies 
the relationships between the lan- 
guages, and particularly that of 
English to the other languages, and 
which shows at 



ment in place of the one generally 
used today. This also means that 
the performance expectations 
need to be reformulated for the 
various types of schools. 

► Pupils at different types of 
schools and in different grades in 
school have different learning 
needs and learning methods. 

Pupils receiving vocational training 
wish to use languages differently 
from someone at a Gymnasium; 
pupils at the Hauptschule learn 
languages differently from other 
pupils. This needs to be reflected 
in a specific didactic approach 
(objectives, content, methods). 
This helps to 



► If foreign language learning 
begins earlier, in the third grade of 
the Grundschule, it will be possi- 
ble for a second foreign language 
to be taught earlier as weh, in the 
sixth grade, and for work to start 
on a third foreign language in the 
eighth grade. This would boost the 
time available for lessons without 
increasing the number of class- 
room hours in secondary school 
(something that could not happen 
anyway). 

► The entire time spent on learn- 
ing at school, i.e. from the third 
grade, once 




intervals and with what integration 
(lateral language learning) more 
foreign languages can be offered 
anu learnt m school. In particular, 
decisions need to be taken on reor- 
ganising the time spent on teach- 
ing the languages, structuring the 
courses better, streamlining them, 
and varying their content. 
Whenever attempts are made to 
increase the number of languages 
on offer and to improve the options 
open to the pupils, the principle of 
uniformity and internal compatibil- 
ity of the system must be observed. 
► If it is expected that more for- 
eign language learning is to take 
place, this must be within the 
reach of aH pupils. This particularly 
necessitates a different, developed 
system of correction and assess- 
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motivate the pupils 
and gives them a sense of achieve- 
ment which itseif stimulates them 
to learn languages. The foreign lan- 
guage teaching designed for the 
Gymnasium must not serve as a 
yarustiCK for all language teaching. 

► The variety of languages in 
Europe should be reflected in a dif- 
ferentiated availability of languages 
in school. This can be achieved by 
including further languages in the 
spectrum of subjects and by widen- 
ing the combinations of traditional 
subjects. 

► If the time spent on learning the 
long-term subjects (English, 
French) is not cut, there will not 
be any space for further foreign 
language teaching; it is not possible 
simply to increase the overall num- 
ber of teaching hours indefinitely, 
and other subjects will not be pre- 
pared to give up lessons so that the 
time can be spent on foreign lan- 
guages. 

► The Grundschule must not sim- 
ply be a native-language school. 
Children at that age are particularly 
receptive to foreign languages; lan- 
guage teaching is therefore indis- 
pensable at Grundschule level. 



reading and writing 
in the mother tongue has been 
taught, must include the learning 
of foreign languages. This means 
that foreign language teaching at 
the Grundschule^ whilst being 
specifically designed for pupils at 
that level, must be results-oriented 






ing courses at Secondary Level I, 
without preempting those courses. 
The secondary schools must be 
able to build on the results from 
the Grundschule, but, by chang- 
ing their methodology, must ensure 
that the pupils can make the trans- 
fer without any problems. 

► After a basic course has been 
successfully completed which aims 
at defined and practically useful 
general communicative sldlls 
(roughly in Line with the threshold 
level and waystage of the Council 
of Europe), the first and second 
foreign languages should become 
optional, so that work can begin on 
learning an additional foreign lan- 
guage. 
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► The courses must be stream- 
lined, content must be reviewed 
with regard to its relevance, and an 
appropriate balance must be struck 
between education (Bildung) and 
practical use. Foreign language 
teaching in a European dimension 
should attempt more than in the 
past to embrace the realities of life 
in the other country, and should 
not restrict itself to academic work 
on texts. It would be desirable to 
have some practical reflec- 
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from the other perspective, whilst 
preserving their own indepen- 
dence, other languages must build 
on the preparatory work done by 
English teaching. 

► Intercultural education is a spe- 
cial issue. Because of the shift in 
perspective which goes hand in 
hand with the learning of a foreign 
language, language teaching is pre- 
destined for this purpose. 



There 




on the 

expressive and communica- 
tive possibilities of the foreign lan- 
guage. Teaching should aim to 
impart general language skills 
which can be transferred to many 
areas. 

► In view of the caU for multilin- 
gualism, a didactic approach to lan- 
guage teaching must be developed 
which considers other languages 
and shows how one can move from 
one language to another. Language 
teachers primarily think in the lan- 
guage they are teaching, rather 
than considering language learning 
as a whole. No competition 
between the languages must arise. 
Teaching in the various languages 
must be interrelated. This necessi- 
tates a didactic and methodological 
approach based on lateral language 
learning. This is particularly true of 
English, which tends to dominate 
and force other languages into a 
marginal role. English teaching 
must prepare the ground for the 
learning of further languages. And, 



is a sub- 
stantive aspect to intercul- 
tural education: information about 
the country and its culture - but 
there is also a linguistic component 
which enables the individual to 
behave appropriately in certain 
interculturally relevant situations. 
Simply knowing facts about the 
other country is not enough. The 
necessary Linguistic tools need to 
be provided for the person to 
respond appropriately to a specific 
situation. This includes an insight 
into the cultural dimension of 
human behavioural patterns which 
are expressed linguistically. The 
objective should be not imitation or 
adaptation, but the ability to find a 
modus vivendi and/or forms of 
cooperation. A special aspect of 
intercultural education derives 
from the fact that English today is 
frequently used as a lingua franca 
by speakers of other languages. In 
such situations, English loses its 
specific English cultural identity, 
and this identity is partially 
replaced by the cultural identity of 
the user with his different mother 
tongue. The didactic basis must 
provide indications of how to 
design English teaching in order to 
prepare people for this situation. 



► The bOingual teaching of certain 
other subjects is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. But there is stiU no 
appropriate didactic and method- 
ological infrastructure enabling this 
to be expanded. BOingual courses 
are often run using the staff avail- 
able to the school, vdthout any 
didactic or methodological prepa- 
ration. This may save money, but it 
risks amateurism. 

► Foreign language teaching must 
be based on the fact that it can 
only ever impart a fraction of the 
linguistic reality. Even in our moth- 
er tongue, we never dispose of the 
totality of the language; we learn 
more every day, especially as the 
language is always developing. The 
learning of foreign languages is a 
life-long task. For this reason, 
pupils need to have the method- 
ological tools which enable them to 
keep learning on the basis of the 
limited skills they have so far 
acquired, which put them in a posi- 
tion to revitalise forgotten lan- 
guage skills when they need to, 
and which will give them the scope 
to acquire a further language on 
their own. It is necessary to delib- 
erately provide them with method- 
ological approaches for language 
learning and to practise 
autonomous learning - organised 
by themselves on their own 
responsibility. In addition to 
insights into the functioning of lan- 
guages and of interrelationships 
between different languages, this 
can for example include how to 
monitor one’s own language skills 
and use the model of the mother 
tongue to measure how the linguis- 
tic behaviour of native speakers 
can be utilised to further one’s own 
language skills, how to absorb what 
the interlocutor provides one vfith, 
how to say what one cannot (real- 
ly) say because the linguistic tools 
are lacking, but also the basic 
study skills. In particular, there is a 
need for a different self-awareness 
on the part of the teacher (the 
teacher as advisor on learning). 
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► Courses must be better struc- 
tured. In particular, the long-term 
courses do not reaUy seem to be 
structured into sections with 
defined competence levels. For 
Gymnasium courses, the Uniform 
Examination Requirements provide 
a description of the final level to be 
attained after nine years of English 
and seven years of French. For 
Secondary Level I, grade 10 now 
has a uniform attainment descrip- 
tion for English. But further subdi- 
visions of skills levels and content 
would be feasible. This would 
enhance transparency in the 
European comparison, make cours- 
es easier for outsiders to under- 
stand, and help the learner to 
decide whether to take this or that 
language, to continue or to drop a 
language. 

► In the course of the reform of 
the Oberstufe, there have also 
been basic courses available to 
impart partial abilities (hearing and 
understanding, hearing, under- 
standing and speaking, reading and 
understanding). Interlocutors with 
different mother tongues can com- 
municate very well if each speaks 
his own language but understands 
what the other is saying. When 
concentrating on the skill of hear- 
ing and understanding, for exam- 
ple, everything which is needed for 
the production of a language, and 
which normally involves a risk of 
error, is treated subordinately or 
even omitted. In international situ- 
ations, this is a very useful and 
practical skill. Courses of this type 
were developed and published in 
Lower Saxony in the 1970s, but 
met with little response from 
teachers at the time and were dis- 
missed as semi-education. Today, 
however, the value of such courses 
as an enhancement of communica- 
tion and as a contribution towards 
multilingualism is being rediscov- 
ered. In its position paper on the 
German EU Presidency in 1989, 
the Standing Conference of 
Education Ministers suggested 
such courses. What is lacking is a 
didactic foundation to help ensure 
that many of the “urmecessary” 
skills are still passed on, so that 
firstly the pupil is able to under- 
stand the interlocutor, and second- 
ly he is able to build on that to 
attain full competence if necessary. 



A few years ago, the schools 
committee of the Standing 
Conference of Education Ministers 
commissioned an expertise which 
was published as '‘Zum Fremd- 
sprachenunterricht in der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland - 
Gegebenheiten und Vorschldge 
zuT Weiterentwicklung'' (On for- 
eign language teaching in Germany 
- situation and proposals for fur- 
ther development) by the Standing 
Conference in Bonn, 1994. It con- 
tains a number of proposals on the 
above-mentioned challenges. Many 
points have also been made in the 
thoughts about a basic concept for 
foreign language teaching pro- 
duced by the schools committee of 
the Standing Conference, which 
were attached to the expertise by 
way of introduction. Other ideas 
are also being discussed; however, 
it can be seen that the necessary 
communication between the vari- 
ous sides - educational administra- 
tion, teaching staff, universities, 
parents - is only taking place to a 
limited extent. Basically, the edu- 
cational administration decides, 
whereby individual interests often 
determine which ideas are taken 
up and which are rejected. This 
means that education policy in 
Germany (and in other countries in 
Europe) is sometimes somewhat 
changeable. 



The expectations 
of the customers 



What do the customers - industry, 
commerce, government, society - 
expect from foreign language 
teaching in schools? They naturally 
expect school-leavers with good 
language skills. For commerce, this 
primarily means good English 
skills. The vast majority of aU com- 
mercial contacts with other coun- 
tries take place in English. Once, 
when the LINGUA monitoring com- 
mittee was discussing the question 
of preparatory language classes for 
exchange groups in vocational 
training, the Danish representative 
said: “Who wants to learn Danish - 
they’d do better to speak to one 
another in English.” A prominent 
representative of the Association of 
German Chambers of Industry and 
Commerce gave an opening talk to 
the federal congress of a multilin- 
gual association in which his basic 
message was: “We need English, 
only English, because everyone 
learns English." 

A lot of recruitment interviews 
in large, internationally active com- 
panies are held whoUy or partly in 
English. Knowledge of other lan- 
guages is useful, but forms a job 
requirement only in very rare 
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cases. From this perspective, the 
question of multilingualism 
assumes a completely different 
aspect: it is viewed as a goal for a 
few, not for many, and certainly not 
for all. As one climbs higher in the 
corporate hierarchy, it is desirable, 
but is less a requirement of work 
than a social and educational bene- 
fit: one talks with one’s business 
partner not only about business, 
but also about art, culture, litera- 
ture and music, if possible in his 
language. 

The expectations of the lan- 
guage skills of school-leavers 
depend on the needs of the recruit- 
ing company. This means that 
importance is attached less to tex- 
tual analysis and more to the abili- 
ty to write minutes, a note, a sum- 
mary of specialist and operational 
matters, to deal with faxes and e- 
mails and the oral presentation of 
products, together with knowledge 
of the respective country and its 
culture and with appropriate inter- 
cultural behaviour and understand- 
ing. In government administration, 
languages are not needed as much 
as in large companies. But even 
there, language skills are becoming 
increasingly relevant: there have 
been times when Germany has 
found it difficult to fUl posts in the 
EU administration because of a 
lack of qualified officials with ade- 
quate English and French skills. 



Foreign language teaching 
in vocational schools 



Efforts are being made to intro- 
duce foreign language teaching 
more widely in vocational training 
establishments, but this is proving 
difficult because the interests of 
the training facilities do not neces- 
sarily include foreign language 
instruction for the trainees. Also, 
the apprentice is part of a work- 
force earning profits, particularly 







from year 2 of the apprenticeship. 
Firms therefore have reservations 
about any increase in the time 
spent at vocational school. Despite 
this, aU the representatives of the 
business and professional associa- 
tions take the view that a know- 
ledge of foreign languages is helpful 
and necessary. The “Framework 
Agreement on the Vocational 
School” (Decision by the Standing 
Conference of Education Ministers 
of 14-15 March 1991) says that 
teaching at the (part-time) voca- 
tional schools should provide space 
for foreign language learning, in 
line with its significance for the 
specific occupation. For occupa- 
tions in “business and administra- 
tion” in particular, vocationally-ori- 
ented foreign language teaching is 
offered in the form of both compul- 
sory and optional subjects. At full- 
time vocational schools, foreign 
languages are basically a compulso- 
ry part of the curriculum, with at 
least one foreign language being 
taught at full-time schools to stu- 
dents of marketing, catering, com- 
mercial, technical and welfare 
occupations (cf. statistics on 
p.25). 

However, foreign language 
teaching is primarily regarded as 
English teaching, irrespective of 
specific rules on French or other 
languages in the Land. On the one 
hand, this is linked to the wide- 
spread perception that those 
receiving initial vocational training 
will only be able to keep learning 
the language they learned at 
school, and would not be able to 
cope with a new language, 
although this has often been dis- 
proved; on the other hand, the 
companies themselves give prefer- 
ence to English. One special char- 
acteristic of language teaching at 
vocational schools is its orientation 
towards the particular occupation: 
the teacher selects the content and 
language in the Light of occupation- 
al situations, and this involves 
more than just the relevant termi- 
nology. The degree of acceptance 
of foreign language courses 
depends partly on the (positive or 
negative) experiences with lan- 
guage learning at school, and 
greatly on how far it is possible to 



indicate specific opportunities to 
use the skUls acquired in the world 
of work. This has been shown 
clearly by the joint pedagogical 
projects in the context of vocation- 
al training: those attending voca- 
tional schools now recognise the 
relevance of language learning 
(which had previously been viewed 
as a burden) and suddenly take a 
hking to learning more language. 

Of course, specific didactic 
approaches would have to be 
developed which reflect the nature 
and the interests of those receiving 
vocational training. At the same 
time, these approaches should 
build on the foundations laid at 
school. 



Bilingual curricula 
and bilingual lessons 



This special type of curriculum 
demonstrably produces a higher 
yield and a European benefit. 
Demand for it from the parents and 
the pupils is continuously growing. 
There is a need for a further devel- 
opment of the didactic and 
methodological foundations and a 
stabilisation of the organisational 
basis via better coordination 
amongst the Lander and wider 
availability of the curricula. At pre- 
sent, lack of money is causing the 
development to stagnate to some 
extent. It would be important in aU 
the Lander to expand this teach- 
ing to more and more types of sec- 
ondary school, to include further 
subjects and to produce appropri- 
ate teaching material for the whole 
of Germany. In particular, it would 
be desirable to see a greater orien- 
tation towards topics of the 
European dimension, for example 
European history, the common cul- 
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tural heritage, questions of busi- 
ness and the environment, and 
intercultural understanding. 

The demands made on the 
teaching staff are considerable and 
therefore necessitate special cours- 
es of initial and further training. It 
is to be hoped that bilingual curric- 
ula will contribute to a greater 
(post to post) exchange of teach- 
ers between the EU member 
states. It would be particularly 
desirable to see greater temporary 
mobility on the part of language 
teachers and cooperation with 
their colleagues in the bilingual 
partner country; this would be to 
the advantage of bilingual teaching 
by native-speaker teachers, and 
would also enhance and deepen 
the linguistic and intercultural 
skills of the language teachers. 

In addition to these bilingual 
curricula, there are also bilingual 
lessons, and these are enjoying ris- 
ing popularity as well. They could 
be described as a lighter version of 
the bilingual curricula: individual 
subjects - especially history, social 
studies, geography or natural sci- 
ences (chemistry, biology) are 
taught in a foreign language, main- 
ly English, but also French, and 
occasionally in other languages. 
However, English is dominant 
throughout; English is regarded as 
easy, and there is also the pressure 
from the media and pop music and 
the advice of the parents deriving 
from their working and tourist 
experience. (You can get by any- 
where with English!) 

In many cases, the educational 
administration makes its approval 
of such courses dependent on 
whether they can be implemented 
using the personnel already in the 



school. There are no new jobs 
available; it is rare at present for 
native-language teachers to be 
taken on. For parents and pupils, 
the attraction is to practise the 
learned language in subjects other 
than those normally covered by 
foreign language teaching. 




An early start to foreign language 
teaching in the Grundschule has 
basically ceased to be an issue. The 
Council of Europe has held a series 
of workshops in which delegates 
from all the member countries pre- 
sented their models. The debate is 
no longer about whether or why, 
but how. In Germany, there was a 
large-scale, well-documented 
model trial back in the 1960s, but it 
was not pursued further because 
no satisfactory solution was found 
for the transition from 
Grundschule to Secondary Level 
I. Firstly, the Gymnasium and the 
Realschule did not believe the 
Grundschule could teach lan- 
guages properly, and, secondly, 
they did not want to hand the early 
start over to the Grundschule, 
arguing that it was not worthwhile, 
since the head start from the 
Grundschule would be made up 
within two or three months. They 
also argued that there would be 
organisational problems, as special 
classes would have to be set up for 
the children with advance know- 
ledge gained at Grundschule, 

The new interest in learning for- 
eign languages has revitalised the 
discussion about an early start. 
“Learn your neighbour’s language” 
in Baden-Wiirttemberg - a trial 
over several years involving French 
at the Grundschule; a trial lasting 
several years on the question of 
the basic role of foreign language 
teaching at the Grundschule using 
English, French and Italian in 
Bavaria; another trial in Hamburg 



entitled “English classes from 
grade 3”; the possibility throughout 
Hesse to start learning English or 
French at the Grundschule] simi- 
lar attempts in Lower Saxony; an 
early start at schools throughout 
Mecklenburg- Western Pomerania; 
the encounter model in North- 
RhineAVestphalia, and other pro- 
jects in Rhineland-Palatinate, 
Saxony, Saarland and Saxony 
Anhalt - all of these examples 
demonstrate the fresh interest in 
foreign language teaching at the 
Grundschule, Even so, the situa- 
tion is less than satisfactory. There 
are not enough Grundschule 
teachers with training as foreign 
language teachers. On the one 
hand, it costs money, and on the 
other, trained teachers are not 
being recruited. There is still a 
feeling that anyone can cope with 
“that little bit of English at the 
Grundschule'', and that no special 
training is needed. And there is 
still a debate about the approach to 
be taken: encounter versus results- 
orientation. Those on the one side 
claim that their approach is appro- 
priate for the children and that 
results-orientation is merely a sys- 
tematic course which has been 
brought forward from Secondary 
Level I; the others say that it is 
very much possible to achieve 
results at Grundschule level with 
play-oriented forms of learning and 
working, and that secondary 
schools can build on these results; 
Lhe encounter approach is said to 
be non-committal, amateurish and 
a waste of valuable learning time. 
Why are children allowed to learn 
reading and writing and basic 
arithmetic at Grundschule, but 
only to encounter the foreign lan- 
guage, even though they really 
want to learn? Language awareness 
and sensitisation to other lan- 
guages, the chief objectives of the 
encounter model, can also be 
imparted in the results-oriented 
approach. 




Basically, it is generally accepted 
that there should be an early start 
to foreign language learning; this 
was stated by the ministers of edu- 
cation in their position paper of 
1989. Despite this, they are not 
ensuring the corresponding nation- 
wide availability, sometimes for 
unrelated reasons, e.g. there are 
not enough Grundschule teachers 
around who are trained as foreign 
language teachers, but budget con- 
straints mean that the authorities 
do not intend to set up appropriate 
courses, or perhaps they are afraid 
of endangering the traditional role 
of Latin. To some extent, it is also 
due to traditional top-down think- 
ing: universities are dissatisfied 
with the educational level of the 
students, the Gymnasium regards 
itself as more valuable than the 
Realschule and the Grundschule] 
the Grundschule teachers view 




themselves as being the better 
teachers but fail to win the argu- 
ments because they consider 
themselves less qualified on spe- 
cialist issues. They accept, albeit 
unwillingly, the lower ranking given 
to them by the others and fence 
themselves off. Similar attitudes 
can be seen in the relationship 
between schools and vocational 
training facilities. 

But this does the Grundschule 
an injustice: it has to work in diffi- 
cult conditions, its teachers are 
inappropriately trained for their 
work as language teachers, there is 
a lack of support in the form of fur- 
ther training - and yet they are 
doing good work. However, the 
demand for European citizens able 
to speak foreign languages will 
force a change in the situation. 
Foreign languages will become a 
compulsory course for all pupils at 
the Grundschule. But the transi- 
tional problems still need to be 







cleared up. In some Lander (e.g. 
Lower Saxony) , a Grundschule is 
only given permission to begin 
from grade 3 if cooperation with 
the secondary schools has been 
put in place. The problem-free 
transition to which the children are 
entitled can only succeed if both 
sides cooperate with and move 
towards each other. This means 
that the Grundschule needs to see 
its work in the context of the sub- 
sequent language teaching, and 
that secondary schools need to 
take the working methods of the 
Grundschule into account and to 
work from this basis for a transi- 
tional period. The transition to sys- 
tematic teaching must be managed 
carefully. 
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According to the official jargon, 
there are various types of teacher: 
teachers for the Grundschule or 
the primary level, teachers for the 
primary level and all or certain 
forms of schools at Secondary 
Level I, teachers for all or certain 
forms of secondary school, teach- 
ers for Secondary Level II (general 
classes) or for the Gymnasium, 
teachers for Secondary Level II 
(vocational subjects) or for the 
vocational schools, and, finally, ^ 
teachers for children with special 
needs. Like so much in the German 
school system, this arrangement is 
most confusing and can only be 
understood in the light of the dif- 
ferent rules in the various Lander, 
To simplify matters, we can say 
that there are Grundschule or pri- 
mary teachers whose training also 
allows them to teach at the 
Gymnasium (Secondary Level I) , 
there are teachers who are only 
permitted to teach in either 
Secondary Level I or II, and there 
are teachers entitled to teach in 
both Secondary Levels I and II. All 
of this, of course, depends on the 
respective policy on schools. 

Notwithstanding aU the differ- 
ences, there is a certain degree of 
uniformity: in aU of the Lander, 
teacher training is divioeo oecween 
a period of study at a university or 
an equivalent higher education 
institution (the first phase) and a 
period of practical teacher training 
(the second phase, the preparatory 
service). 

The first training phase (at the 
university/higher education institu- 
tion) consists of: 

► a section devoted to the special- 
ist subjects, including the didactics 
of the subjects; the study must 
cover at least two subjects or 
groups of subjects; 

► a section devoted to educational 
science, with compulsory courses 
in pedagogics and psychology; 
there are also further aspects, such 
as philosophy, social sciences/poli- 
tics, theology; 

► concomitant periods of practical 
training in schools lasting several 
weeks. 







Minimum standards apply to the 
study phase, in the form of standard 
periods of study and numbers of 
classes per week (decisions by the 
Standing Conference of Education 
Ministers in 1994, 1995 and 1997). 
There are specific courses for each 
of the different types of teacher, 
and these are designed and man- 
aged by the university in coordina- 
tion with the science ministry. For 
Gymnasium teachers, the follow- 
ing rules apply: I 



All these courses are followed by 
a second phase, the preparatory 
service. The time spent on this 
varies between 18 and 24 months, 
depending on the Land and on the 
type of school involved. It consists 
of periods of teaching at schools, of 
teaching under instruction and 
independently at training schools, 
and of pedagogical (usually week- 
ly) and subject-related didactic 
seminars (alternately every two 
weeks per subject), in which the 



"The training ... shall take the form of nine semesters " , 

\ of study with a total of about 1 60 hours of classes per 

^ semester in at least two subjects, including subject- | 

; related didactics. The study shall be oriented towards $ 

\ the whole academic breadth of the subjects in ques- 

;; tion, and shall aim to develop an ability to penetrate \ 

i complex constructs and to work on an interdisciplinary | 

/ basis. The study shall include several weeks of practical x 

teaching experience; it shall include at least one practi- 
\ cal period of didactics or subject-related didactics , " ^ 

(Quoted from "Das Bildungswesen in 
^eatSchfand'-'Darstellung der kompetenzen, Strukturen und bil- 
dungspolitischen Entv/ickI ungen fur den Informationsaustausch in 
der Europaischen Union " (The education system in the Federal 
Republic of Germany - presentation of the responsibilities, struc- 
tures and educational policy developments for the exchange of 
information in the European Union); Secretariat of the Standing 
Conference of Education Ministers (ed,), Bonn 1997) | 



The study is expected: 

► to be oriented towards the acad- 
emic subjects and methods needed 
by a teacher; 

► to be oriented not only towards 
the specialist subject, but also to 
the sciences of teaching and learn- 
ing in institutionalised contexts 
and the sciences of teaching and 
learning specific subjects; 

► to provide the future language 
teachers with a high degree of 
functional linguistic skills; 

► to provide practice in the key 
occupational skills of teamwork, 
communication skiQs, independent 
knowledge acquisition, and inde- 
pendent learning. 



experience gained in practice is 
processed and deepened. 
Specifically, the following abilities 
and knowledge are to be learned: 

► fluency in the foreign language 
and metalinguistic knowledge, 

► profound knowledge of teaching 
and learning processes relating to 
foreign languages, of role behav- 
iour and interaction in foreign lan- 
guage lessons, 
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► thorough knowledge of socio-lin- 
guistic and pragma-linguistic 
aspects of the language and its use, 

► thorough knowledge of various 
aspects of applied linguistics, 

► knowledge of the people, geog- 
raphy and culture of the countries 
in which the target language is spo- 
ken, 

► awareness that language acquisi- 
tion is a slow and gradual process 
involving the whole of the pupil’s 
personality in which mistakes are 
normal and useful, 

► ability to select and procure 
teaching materials, including the 
independent production of materi- 
als for exercises in communicative 
skills in the foreign language, 

► knowledge of the interdiscipli- 
nary references of the foreign lan- 
guage classes, 

► knowledge of research in the 
field of language acquisition. 

That is the external framework 
of the training for all types of 
teacher; it is Impressive in terms of 
the length of training and the con- 
tent involved; really, there should 
be no deficiencies. Nevertheless, 
there are inadequacies in the train- 
ing. A simple comparison of the 
content of the first and second 
phases shows that the university 
obviously fails to cover everything. 
It fails to provide sufficient ground- 
ing in subject-related didactics, 
language skills are frequently inad- 
equate, the training in the special- 
ist subject neglects issues that are 
of relevance for the school or for 
implementation in the classroom - 
even though the majority of stu- 
dents of philology wish to go on to 
teach. This does not mean that the 
university staff teaching the spe- 
cialist subject should give up their 
own interests, but they should at 
least ask how the foreign language 
teacher in the classroom can use 
the content of the specialist train- 
ing they have received. The univer- 
sities train literary specialists and 
textual linguists who, in view of 
their training, will teach their sub- 
ject as though their pupils will go 
on to be literary specialists and lin- 
guists themselves. There are good 
reasons why the educational 



administrations rarely invite acade- 
mics from the relevant subject to 
help draw up the guidelines for a 
subject: they cannot or do not want 
to adapt their thinking to the needs 
of the schools. Those academics 
specialising in subject-related 
didactics are too taken up with 
proving how scientific their work is 
to the academics from the subject 
itself, and this deflects them from 
the realities of the classroom they 
are supposed to be preparing peo- 
ple for. This often manifests itself 
in highly theoretical publications 
which are rejected or ignored by 
the practitioners. At the same 
time, it is true that nothing is clos- 
er to practice than a good theory, 
although the teachers prefer not to 
believe that. The greatest deficien- 
cy in the training of the teachers, 
however, is that those involved - 
university, study and training semi- 
nars, training school - do not 
regard teacher training as a com- 
mon task, and therefore do not 
cooperate with one another. 
Mentors at schools are not usually 
given any training, but they are 
expected to look after and advise 
those doing practical teacher train- 
ing. As a result, some of those who 
understand the situation correctly 
say: I 



Entire areas are missing from 
the training and are not mentioned 
in the 10 points regarding the 
training of foreign language teach- 
ers either (see above): multilin- 
gualism, bilingual teaching, help 
towards self-organised learning, 
new role of the teacher as advisor 
on learning, intercultural educa- 
tion, design of school programmes, 
treatment of literature and the 
practical side of language learning, 
reflection on one’s own 
actions/self-observation, lateral for- 
eign language learning, etc. And 
there is no mention at all of the 
skills needed by the instructor; it is 
simply assumed that they are pos- 
sessed by university staff and train- 
ers at seminars. It is not enough to 
be a good specialist academic or 
specialist in didactics with (or 
sometimes without) classroom 
experience: the particular abilities 
of an instructor do not develop 
automatically, but have to be 
learned and acquired. Despite all 
this, the training of foreign lan- 
guage teachers is still of a high 
quality and creates teachers who 
are sure of themselves and of their 
subject - sometimes a little too 
sure. That occasionally stops them 
developing further. 



-^"Training of foreign language teachers at university is 
undergoing a crisis. It is obsolete and meets neither 
what society demands from the schools, nor what the 
schools demand from their future foreign language 
teachers. If the training of foreign language teachers at 
universities is to fulfil the need for an academically 
well-grounded training of language teachers - who 
must increasingly also teach the cultural side - funda- 
mental changes are needed. " 



p 



-(Qmted-frBm~^'0-Tbesef)^urR'&ivm^ 
Fremdsprachenlehrerausbildung" (10 points regarding the reform 
of university training for foreign language teachers) of the German 
Society for Foreign Language Research, the Association of Modern 
Foreign Languages, and the Society for Applied Linguistics, 
September 1997) 
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Further training for 
teachers 



Without ongoing further training 
for the people involved, no system 
can respond adequately to changes 
in requirements. Germany has a 
long history of further training 
which reaches back into the 19th 
century, when associations of 
teachers and universities endeav- 
oured to deepen the knowledge 
acquired in initial training and to 
adapt it to a changing society. 

There is a statutory requirement 
for all teachers to receive further 
training, although this does not 
have to occur through participation 
at courses put on by the state, but 
can also take the form of indepen- 
dent reading, e.g. of specialist jour- 
nals. 

Today, the state in particular 
provides its teachers with a lot of 
opportunities for further training. 
AH of the Lander, who are respon- 
sible for further training for teach- 
ers, have their own central institu- 
tions for this purpose. There are 
also regional further training cours- 
es, events put on by the schools 
supervisory service (e.g. when 
introducing new guidelines or 
examination rules) and in-school 



further training, for which the 
schools have a quota (of two to 
three days per school year), which 
they dispose of themselves for dis- 
cussions of school-specific issues 
and problems, e.g. interlingual 
cooperation, interdisciplinary pro- 
ject work involving the foreign lan- 
guages, the designing of bilingual 
courses, etc. The central Ldnd^r 
institutions also organise courses 
abroad. Lower Saxony, for exam- 
ple, has for many years offered fur- 
ther training in the United States, 
as well as language training cours- 
es in Britain and France. Mention 
should also be made of the courses 
offered under the EU’s LINGUA/ 
SOCRATES programmes. A num- 
ber of teachers have visited other 
countries, taken part in training 
programmes or participated with 
their counterparts from other 
countries in joint, multilateral pro- 
jects oriented towards intercultural 
aspects or towards the society and 
culture of a certain country. 

All teachers in state schools are 
entitled to receive further training. 
Their participation is governed by 
certain procedures, and particular 
efforts are made to ensure that the 
availability of lessons at school 
does not suffer. This is necessary 
because further training takes 
place almost exclusively during 
school hours. Attempts by the 



adrninistration to encourage teach- 
ers to attend further training out- 
side school hours have met with a 
great deal of opposition from the 
teachers and their associations. 

Like all civil servants, teachers 
have a right to 30-32 days’ holiday. 
Wherever school holidays last 
longer than that, the teachers are 
considered to have a teaching-free 
period. In that period, they can 
certainly be required to work by 
their employers. 

It is estimated that on average at 
most 10-12 % of all teachers par- 
ticipate in centrally-run further 
training, partly because there is a 
lack of funding to expand the 
courses, but mainly because atten- 
dance is voluntary. No-one can be 
forced to take part, even if a 
teacher lacks some of the abilities 
he needs. It is possible to point out 
to a teacher that his skills in a for- 
eign language are inadequate, and 
urgently recommend that he 
attend a course abroad, but he can- 
not be forced to do so. It is up to 
the individual teacher to judge how 
best to overcome his own inade- 
quacy. This is related to the way 
teachers view their role and to the 
tradition of teacher training: after 
university and study seminars, a 
teacher is quite simply fuUy quali- 
fied and is therefore not in need of 
any further perfection. The aware- 




ness of the importance of keeping 
up to date with developments is 
not as widespread amongst teach- 
ers as in other occupations. At the 
same time, language skills erode 
faster than anyone can feel com- 
fortable with. After years of class- 
room work, the language of the 
teacher approximates that of his 
pupils, and anyone who has not 
had the chance to take an 
Oberstufe course for a consider- 
able period (and this is unfortu- 
nately frequently the case with 
French, due to lack of demand), 
will find that his foreign language 
skills are fatally damaged by this 
forced abstinence. Innovative fur- 
ther training concepts are urgently 
needed if teachers are to be pre- 
pared for the new challenges and if 
standards are to be kept up; lack of 
money renders such new efforts 
unlikely. 



Multilingualism 
and the position 
of English 



Multilingualism has really always 
been a feature of German schools, 
albeit with certain limitations. In 
former times, the two foreign lan- 
guages always taught at 
Gymnasium included Latin and/or 
Greek. Latin stiU plays a certain 
role today. 

Nowadays, multilingualism is 
used to mean the knowledge of 
several modern languages. It is 
true that more pupils learn a living 
language today than 20 or 25 years 
ago, but almost aU are learning 
English. A large group of pupils is 
stiU denied the chance to learn a 
second foreign language, and many 
of those learning a second lan- 







guage choose it from a group of 
possible subjects for pupils who 
wish to move from the Realschule 
to the Oberstufe of the 
Gymnasium. Lessons in two lan- 
guages are not available to aU, and 
not even to many, but only to those 
attending a Gymnasium. Others 
are excluded, partly because there 
is no teaching method tailored to 
their needs. One example is people 
receiving vocational training, who, 
as has been proven, are very much 
able to take up and successfully 
learn a new language at the voca- 
tional school if it is taught in an 
appropriate way. And just as those 
receiving vocational training learn 
differently from the pupils at a 
Gymnasium, who have a long 
period of training in thinking in 
terms of abstract rules which, with 
assistance, they are able to transfer 
from one language to another, 
Hauptschule pupils learn different- 
ly from those at Grundschule, and 
pupils in Secondary Level I learn 
differently again from those in the 
Oberstufe. 

The concept of multilingualism 
has become more relevant due to 
the emerging European Union and 
the need for broader sections of 
the population to understand one 
another across national borders. 
Despite the fact that English now 
has a prominent role in the canon 
of school languages (96 % of aU 
pupils in Germany learn English!) , 
experts believe that Europe wiQ 
not become monoLingual. The con- 
cept of a separation between one 
language for work and for public 
life, and another language (the 
mother tongue) for private life, is 
not very attractive, but has, alas, 
already become a reality to some 
extent. In the Netherlands, it is not 
possible to study medicine in 
Dutch, but only in English, because 
it is not worthwhile printing text- 
books in Dutch for the limited 
number of medical students. In a 
case before the European Court of 
Justice, the complaint lodged by a 
German teacher against her Land 
government was considered in 
English. The two parties - both 
resident in the same German Land 
- had to make their written sub- 
missions in English. There is cer- 
tainly a danger of one language 
being forced on everyone. 




Since this situation has already 
become a reality, two scenarios are 
feasible. Either aU the linguistic 
communities agree on a lingua 
franca for use in cross-border 
cooperation or international set- 
tings. National languages become 
regional languages for use after 
office hours. For Europe, and the 
European understanding of itself, 
such a leveUing-down to a single 
language would not be desirable, 
and it would not be politically fea- 
sible in view of the independent 
cultural history of the member 
states - which manifests itself in 
their languages. Countries will not 
be prepared to give up their own 
unmistakable identity. Or, in addi- 
tion to the one common language 
(the second language), there is 
compulsory teaching of a balanced 
package of further languages 
together with a range of instru- 
ments enabling the individual 
learner to acquire further foreign 
languages on his own if necessary. 
That is the concept of multilingual- 
ism. The concept is broadly 
defined today: multilingualism not 
only refers to the traditional stock 
of foreign languages offered at 
school, but expressly aims at a 
greater variety of language teach- 
ing, i.e. at a diversification coupled 
with an improvement in the 
options open to the pupils, with 
languages like Arabic, Japanese 
and Chinese also being included. A 
diversification of available courses 
would make it possible for every 
form of secondary education to 
include a choice of more foreign 
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languages. This is in line with the 
proposal from the Council of 
Europe to establish a Language 
Portfolio Listing all foreign language 
skills acquired from institutional 
education plus those gained from 
periods spent abroad or in other 
ways, thereby creating an individ- 
ual foreign language profile. 

Because 16 separate Lander are 
responsible, it is not easy to imple- 
ment the diversification. The 
Hamburg Agreement attempts to 
strike a balance between plurality 
and the necessary uniformity and 
internal compatibility of the sys- 
tem. Different interpretations of 
the agreement have resulted in a 
relatively diverse availability of for- 
eign languages at schools. But 
there are certain limits which block 
an absolute diversification and a 
completely free choice of lan- 
guages. The factors include the sig- 
nificance of a language in the world 
(English, Spanish, Portuguese), 
national interests (English, 

French) and regional interests in 
border areas (Dutch, Danish, 
Czech, Polish). Political and histor- 
ical developments and treaties and 
ensuing cultural agreements grant 
priority to certain languages or at 
least ensure them a secure place in 
the canon of foreign languages. For 
example, the Franco-German 
Treaty and the Franco-German 
Cultural Agreement stipulate the 
promotion of the partner country’s 
language (although this has not 
prevented the decline in teaching 
of French and German respective- 
ly). Finally, the locality of a school, 
the way it is organised (availability 
of trained teachers) and the legis- 
lation governing schools have to be 
borne in mind. There is a need for 
a practical compromise between 
the desire for greater variety on 
the one hand and the constraints 
arising from the need for uniformi- 
ty and internal compatibility in the 
German school system on the 
other. AH of the Lander are 
attempting to provide special 
courses to meet the demand. In 



North-RhineAVestphalia, a major 
project entitled “Ways to 
Multilingualism” has been initiated; 
in Bavaria, there are the European 
schools with their greater promi- 
nence for foreign languages; in 
Lower Saxony and North- 
RhineAVestphalia, teaching of 
Dutch has been particularly boost- 
ed because of the proximity to the 
Netherlands; there are Polish- 
German schools along the border 
in Brandenburg, Mecklenburg- 
Western Pomerania and Saxony. 

The situation is developing. 
Diversification and the formation 
of individual profiles could be 
achieved via different possibilities 
for language combinations and a 
more flexible order of languages. 
English does not always have to be 
the first foreign language, and 
related languages could be taught 
together or sequentially - here, it 
could make sense to include the 
ancient languages (Latin - 
French/English; or Latin/Spanish/ 
English and perhaps French). 
However, because of the signifi- 
cance of English, every pupil will 
have to learn it at some point at 
school; but it does not have to be 
the first foreign language and be 
taught over 9 years. If there is to 
be diversification, there is need for 
an earlier start on foreign language 
learning, an earlier start on learn- 
ing the second/third language, and 
a reduction in long-term courses; 
with a limited quota of lessons, the 
way they are distributed amongst 
the individual languages needs to 
be rethought. 

In parallel to this, it is of course 
also necessary to review the con- 
tent of the courses; some aspects 
are an important element of the 
course, others have been added on 
and should be cut out. Some 
aspects can be combined: of course 
pupils can stUl interpret literature 
whilst learning language skUls 
which win be useful at work. 

Partial competence in the so-caUed 
third and fourth languages expands 
the communicative possibilities 




and also contributes towards diver- 
sification and multilingualism. 
Partial competence is becoming 
more and more attractive, particu- 
larly amongst the staff working in 
international organisations and on 
international cooperation. One can- 
not fuQy learn aU languages; nor is 
there a need to do so. But this 
means that the learning of lan- 
guages itseif must be taught, so 
that a learner can expand his par- 
tial competence on his own if need 
be. Viewed in this way, teaching 
people to organise and take 
responsibility for their own learn- 
ing is a path towards multilingual- 
ism. Implementing multilingualism 
is not as simple as it sounds here. 
Pupils, the “other” partners in lan- 
guage acquisition, are not neces- 
sarily prepared to learn more for- 
eign languages, even though there 
is certainly an understanding of 
their general value and usefulness. 
Many want languages for the pur- 
pose of communication in other 
subjects. For this reason, the prac- 
tical use of language learning 
needs to be made more obvious. 
Also, pupils suspect that an 
increase the number of conditions 
attached to foreign language learn- 
ing will affect the assessment of 
their performance, and here they 
are particularly thinking of the 
nature of correction and grading of 
language skills. It is certainly true 
that the assessment procedures 
currently in place tend to discour- 
age rather than to motivate, and 
they also mean that the learning of 
additional foreign languages can 
increase the danger of failure at 
school. Nor can one overlook the 
fact that some of the decisions by 
the educational administrations 
run counter to the desired multilin- 
gualism. If only one foreign lan- 
guage is compulsory in t\\eAbitur, 
pupils will usually go for English. 
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1. General (non-vocational) schools (Secondary Level I and II) 


only western Lander 


western and eastern Lander 


1982 


1993 


1994 


Total pupils 5,604,064 


5,532,336 


5,638,468 



Of these, the following learned the following language as a first or 
additional foreign language: 



English 


5,241,211/93.53% 


5,281,598/95.47% 


5,409,568/95.94% 


French 


1,403,013/25.04% 


1,306,637/23.62% 


1,382,437/24.52% 


Latin 


805,283/14.37% 


597,765/10.80% 


613,215/10.88% 


Greek 


27,837/0.50% 


14,616/0.26% 


13,977/0.25% 


Russian 


23,023/0.41% 


422,665/7.64% 


316,368/5.61% 


Spanish 


29,685/0.53% 


50,576/0.91 % 


57,789/1.02% 


Italian 


7,772/0.14% 


14,696/0.27% 


18,914/0.34% 


others 


21,238/0.38% 


27,017/0.49% 


18,635/0.33% 



2. Vocational schools 


only western Lander 


western and eastern Lander 


1982 


1993 


1994 


total pupils 2,596,389 


2,446,961 


2,425,138 



Of these, the following learned the following language as a first or 
additional foreign language: 



English 


497,476/19.16% 


586,525/23.97% 


618,932/25.52% 


French 


77,346/2.98% 


85,768/3.51% 


81,582/3.36% 


Latin 


1,133/0.04% 


1,228/0.05% 


1,002/0.04% 


Greek 


43/0.00% 


13/0.00% 


28/0.00% 


Russian 


495/0.02% 


12,637/0.52% 


14,430/0.60% 


Spanish 


27,525/1.06% 


35,291/1 .44% 


39,772/1.64% 


Italian 


310/0.01% 


335/0.01% 


1,468/0.06% 


others 


1,641/0.06% 


1,001/0.04% 


2,217/0.09% 



(Statistics from the Secretariat of the Standing Conference of Education Ministers, 
22 May 1 996; order slightly changed) 



There is a need for a new didac- 
tic approach aiming less at distinc- 
tions and more at correspondence 
between the methodologies used 
for the various languages. English 
needs to assume a sort of prepara- 
tory function for the learning of 
other languages, and the latter 
then need to respond to this appro- 
priately. This is what is meant by 
“lateral language learning”, which 
is oriented towards commonalities 
in the learning of different lan- 
guages and towards mutual sup- 
port. Here, too, the general plan 
already mentioned above would be 
of vital assistance. Various calls 
have been made for such a plan; it 
has been commissioned from the 
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European language boards and 
international federations of associ- 
ations of language teachers, which 
also include German language 
teachers’ associations. However, 
given Germany’s federal structure, 
no such plan can be expected in 
the foreseeable future. 

English is probably the most- 
learned language, and many people 
use it to speak to one another, to 
negotiate, to clarify matters. In 
highly specialised fields, English is 
indispensable in terms of world- 
wide scientific cooperation, since 
those involved wish to communi- 
cate rapidly beyond national and 
linguistic borders. In commerce, 
too, English has generally become 
established as a lingua franca; 
major aspects of European unifica- 
tion are also taking place in 
English. The great efforts being 



made to foster the other European 
languages, the langues modimes 
(langues moins diffusees et 
moins enseignees), with costly 
support programmes, have not 
altered this at aU. 

This has also had an impact on 
foreign language teaching in 
Germany. The statistics presented 
here demonstrate the dominance 
of English all too clearly; the other 
languages are right to complain 
about this, particularly when multi- 
lingualism is officially propagated 
but the concomitant administrative 
support in the form of decrees is 
lacking or when educational policy 
decisions by the education min- 
istries give priority to one lan- 
guage, e.g. by stipulating that only 
one language has to be studied for 
theAbitur. The pupils then opt for 
English. The fact that only one 
school in a city the size of 
Dlisseldorf actually put on a 
Leistungskurs (intensive 
course) for French should be cause 
for reflection. 

It would of course be ridiculous 
not to meet the general desire for 
English teaching: every pupil has 
to learn English, there is no escap- 
ing that. But: what will become of 
the other languages, what happens 
to the mother tongue? Because of 
the large number of native speak- 
ers, German is not a langue mod- 
ime according to the EU definition. 
Even so, German only comes 
fourth in the list of taught and 
learned languages, behind English, 
French and Spanish. What will 
become of the other languages, the 
real langues modimes such as 
Danish, Swedish, Dutch or Italian? 
And what role will be played by 
languages like Polish, Russian or 
Czech? Will they all become lan- 
guages of less value for general 
communication in Europe? 
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De facto, English is already the 
lingua franca in Europe. Sooner 
or later, English will be used as a 
working language at all levels of 
cross-border cooperation in the 
EU. This has consequences which 
are overlooked by most of the 
advocates of English: will German 
then still be a language in which 
one can or may communicate with 
others in internationally operating 
companies or organisations? Why 
still learn Danish or Dutch, or even 
French? All this may be practical, 
but what cultural individuality and 
variety is lost? In European net- 
works, the (almost) exclusive use 
of English has many material 
repercussions, because a language 
always also transports culture-spe- 
cific content. Ultimately, it is also a 
question of what yardsticks, atti- 
tudes and modes of thought are to 
apply in future. A role is also 
played by the fact that, if English is 
a lingua franca, those who speak 
it as their mother tongue have a 
not insubstantial advantage in 
negotiations, agreements and 
treaties. 

In Germany, as opposed to the 
smaller EU member states, the 
question of a lingua franca is not 
regarded as a great threat, because 
people (still) feel fairly safe in view 
of the large number of German 
native speakers, and this opinion is 
shared by the education policy- 
makers. For the schools adminis- 
tration, of course, English as one 
language for all would be practical 
and save money; less so at general 
schools, but certainly in the field of 
vocational training. People can go 
on to learn other languages after 
leaving school. More people are 
already learning foreign languages 
outside schools than in the institu- 
tionalised system. Recently, the 



number of sceptical voices has 
been increasing, although this has 
not so much been about the ques- 
tion of whether a lingua franca is 
useful and sensible or not, and 
more about the risk of losing cul- 
tural diversity and how to counter 
this risk. 

The official position, of course, 
is in favour of multilingualism. In 
the eyes of many teachers, howev- 
er, certain decrees and measures 
unofficially or implicitly strengthen 
the position of one language to the 
detriment of the others, and this is 
confirmed by representatives of 
the ministries, the schools supervi- 
sory service and the research insti- 
tutes from all of the Lander. The 
narrowing of the choice of lan- 
guages available and of language 
learning can also be observed else- 
where. The Federal Foreign 
Languages Competition for pupils 
at Secondary Levels I and II, for 
example, neglects the less studied 
languages (Russian, Japanese, 
Chinese, Arabic), even though it 
exists to promote the learning of 
languages per se. At the insistence 
of the Federal Government, the 
other languages are either margin- 
alised or ignored - but the compe- 
tition does include Latin. There are 
good reasons why people are call- 
ing for linguistic ecology. This call 
particularly represents a task for 
the didactics of English teaching: if 
it is right and useful to support the 
variety of European languages and 
cultures, English must not suffo- 
cate all the other languages. For 
this reason, methodologies need to 
be developed for English teaching 
which leave room for the other lan- 
guages. English lessons must pre- 
pare and support the learning of 
other languages. 

So English lessons will have to 
change. If English is used more and 
more as a lingua franca, should 
not the traditional social and cul- 
tural topics at least be supplement- 
ed by intensive communicative 



training and the discussion of the 
problems and strategies which are 
of relevance for communication in 
general, not least with non-native 
English speakers? Should not a cul- 
turally neutral English be taught - 
something that will necessarily 
impact on the linguistic data to be 
taught and learned? Is the teaching 
of the culturally typical use of 
idioms still necessary? Can one 
deviate from the specific British 
use of the English language, as 
long as the message remains clear? 
Training in intercultural skills then 
acquires a different emphasis: what 
intercultural skills are needed for 
negotiations between non-native 
English speakers from various 
countries, and do they need to be 
taught? 

These are important fields for 
didactic research which should be 
particularly studied during initial 
teacher training. 



EU programmes - their 
impact on foreign lan- 
guage teaching 



It is reported that one of the 
founding fathers of the European 
Communities, which were initially 
established just as an economic 
and a coal and steel community, 
groaned years later that, had he 
known what difficulties European 
unification would entail, he would 
have started with unification in the 
sphere of education. That sounds 
very pessimistic, but is quite 
understandable. 

Despite the talk of a European 
dimension, the education systems 
in particular are still very much 
dominated by thinking in national 
categories. This also applies to the 
foreign language teaching of the 
member states: the interests of the 
members vary. The smaller lan- 
guages know that they only play a 
minor role in the concert of 
European languages. That is clear 
simply from the figures: 5 million 
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Danes, 7 million Swedes against 
the rest of the Union! For these 
countries, language learning is a 
sine qua non. That mainly implies 
English plus one or maybe two 
other languages. The situation in 
Spain is similar. Germany, the lan- 
guage of the EU country with the 
largest population, plays only a 
subordinate role to English and 
French. In Britain, the question 
asked is different again: English is 
taught in all the countries; teachers 
and pupils alike want to come to 
Britain to practise. English teach- 
ing is a booming industry and an 
important commercial product. 
Learning other languages is there- 
fore not of essential significance. 

European unification, however, 
depends very much on whether 
people negotiate common prob- 
lems and find mutually acceptable 
solutions. That cannot happen 
without language. In a modern 
company, communication between 
different teams is essential to cor- 
porate success, and the same goes 
for European unification. There is 
no area of European life where 
there is no need to hammer out 
common interests, mutual under- 
standing and compromises. That 
cannot work without knowledge of 
the other side, i.e. it cannot work 
without education. Economic inter- 
ests let people work together as 
long as both sides derive a benefit; 
afterwards, the tie is cut. For 
Europe and the formation of a 
European identity, loose contacts 
are not enough. It is necessary to 
move closer together, to give some- 
thing of oneself to the others, and 
to receive something in exchange. 
That is no easy task, particularly in 
the field of education. Education is 
an essential element of national 
culture and identity, more than 
commerce or driving on the left. 




Anyone who has worked on a mul- 
tilateral educational programme of 
the EU knows how much effort is 
needed to jump these hurdles of 
national identity. This is also one 
element of Germany’s problems 
with a voice for the EU in educa- 
tional matters. Other member 
states take a similar view. That is 
why the concept of subsidiarity has 
been particularly effective in the 
sphere of education. 

So if one wants Europe, the 
national identities must be brought 
closer together, which does not 
mean giving up individual cultural 
identities, and the future citizens 
must be educated appropriately, 
which in turn means bringing the 
educational systems and course 
content closer together. Ultimately, 
education will be in a position to 
permit an awareness of a common 
Europe and a common European 
identity to form and develop. And 
this necessitates understanding, 
i.e. a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages. A knowledge of foreign 
languages is the key to other cul- 
tures. 

As part of the preparations for 
the German EU Presidency in the 
second half of 1989, the Standing 
Conference of Education Ministers 
drafted a “Position paper on EU 
educational and cultural policy” 
(decision by the Standing 
Conference dated 24 April 1989), 
in which a particular emphasis was 
placed on greater support for for- 
eign languages. The calls made in 
the paper include: foreign language 
teaching in kindergartens and at 
primary schools, an earlier start to 
teaching in the second foreign lan- 
guage, lessons in two foreign lan- 
guages for as many pupils as possi- 
ble (a call backed by the European 
Commission: two foreign languages 
for as many European citizens as 
possible), an expansion of the 
availability of foreign language 
teaching with lessons in a third lan- 
guage, availability of courses with 
limited objectives in further foreign 
languages, more information about 
history, culture, politics and eco- 
nomics in the partner countries. 






The European Commission 
quickly recognised the significance 
of foreign languages as an impor- 
tant element of general education 
for European citizens. Key aspects 
of its policy include the freedom of 
movement of EU citizens (as guar- 
anteed in the EC Treaty), the free- 
dom to choose where to live and 
work, the freedom to take part in 
educational courses in all member 
states, and mutual recognition of 
diplomas and qualifications. It has 
therefore stated its views in a 
series of declarations on the role of 
foreign language teaching for 
European unification. This fed into 
the Council decision of 28 July 
1989 on an action programme to 
promote foreign language skills in 
the European Community (LIN- 
GUA). This programme, which was 
allocated ECU 200 million, was 
intended, inter alia, to promote fur- 
ther training abroad for language 
teachers, the development of net- 
works, e.g. of educational institu- 
tions and establishments offering 
further training for teachers, and, 
not least, exchanges for young peo- 
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pie. At the European conference 
on foreign language learning held 
in Bonn in November 1994, three 
key points were retained as the 
findings: 

► over the past five years, the LIN- 
GUA programme has sparked off 
an intensive debate on the role of 
foreign languages in Europe, has 
provided an important stimulus for 
higher quality language teaching, 
and has made a wide section of the 
public aware of the growing signifi- 
cance of foreign language skills; 

► the programme has enabled 
many students, pupils and teachers 
to take part in exchanges and 
encounter projects, and LINGUA 
has given a large number of people 
receiving vocational training their 
first chance to encounter foreign 
languages and foreign cultures 
directly; 

► the reports of those taking part 
show how the exchanges have 
altered attitudes and feelings about 
neighbours, and this is of far-reach- 
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ing significance in terms of educa- 
tional and social policy 

The impact of the LINGUA pro- 
gramme is indeed far-reaching and 
irreversible. The debate about the 
value of foreign languages was con- 
ducted on a broad basis in 
Germany in the media, at congress- 
es and in fora and hearings, and 
not only by specialists. 
Representatives of industry, gov- 
ernment and parliament (the 
debate on making Germany com- 
petitive), the business associations, 
the regional chambers, the Lander 
boards of parents and the 
Association of Lander parent bod- 
ies in Germany (the Federal 
Parents’ Council) spoke up and 
called for further development of 
foreign language teaching. In 
response to a report by the mem- 
bers of the German delegation on 
the LINGUA monitoring commit- 
tee, the schools committee of the 
Standing Conference of Education 
Ministers commissioned an exper- 
tise. 

This expertise has now had a 
clear impact, not least because the 
pressure from the population, 
industry and commerce demanded 
changes and improvements: for- 
eign languages should be taught in 
such a way that they serve not only 
the understanding of literature, but 
also the treatment of other - tech- 
nical, economic, legal, general cul- 
tural - issues. AU of the Lander 
are working on new principles for 
language teaching. Universities are 
beginning to think about the initial 
training of the future language 
teachers. Congresses, such as the 
recent international congress on 
foreign languages in Luxembourg, 
and regional meetings in the 
Lander, are looking into basic poli- 
cy questions of language teaching 
and its ongoing development. 

In this context, mention should 
be made of the EU mobility pro- 
grammes, both the LINGUA pro- 
gramme (which is now continuing 
in the form of the SOCRATES pro- 
gramme) and LEONARDO, wldch 
was specially designed for voca- 
tional training. According to the 
figures from the reports on 
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European Commission activities, 
some 1 1,550 teachers took part in 
further training in other EU coim- 
tries from 1990/91 to 1997/98. In 
the same period, the language 
sknis of some 15,028 German 
young people, most of them in 
vocational training, have benefited 
from periods spent abroad under 
the programmes and through work 
on joint projects with young people 
from other EU countries. This has 
had an impact and has brought var- 
ious changes, often unnoticed by 
the administration. People have 
seen that other countries also have 
good language teaching and 
achieve presentable results, that 
materials are better than at home, 
that developments in some areas 
are further advanced in other 
countries than in Germany - in 
other words, people have seen that 
the foreign language teaching in 
Germany is not the last word. This 
experience has also had an impact 
in the classroom itself: in many 
ways, as teachers compare them- 
selves with what they see in other 
countries and review their own 
standpoint, they have become 
more open to things outside their 
previous narrower experience. 

Also, innumerable contacts have 
been established between language 
teachers from the member states 
who met at further training courses 
or when preparing and implement- 
ing pedagogical projects. It has also 
been demonstrated that young 
people in vocational training cer- 
tainly can learn French and other 
languages if they are taught using 
appropriate methods. Joint work 
with young people from other 




countries on a project which corre- 
sponds to their vocational interests 
motivates people to use the foreign 
language and arouses curiosity for 
“more language”. 

In general, it can be seen how 
the young people growing up now 
are much more relaxed and natural 
in their contacts with their con- 
temporaries from other countries; 
Europe and a community with oth- 
ers in the European Union is very 
close and real to them. The cause 
of this lies not only in the young 
people’s many shared interests in 
computers, pop music and fashion, 
but also in joint youth schemes 
with France and Poland, in the 
many opportunities to meet via 
school partnerships, in the net- 
works and partnerships via e-mail 
and the Internet, but also in the 
improved direct understanding, 
even if this primarily occurs in 
English. 

Meeting other people from other 
countries in their own cultural 
environment is very important, and 
doing things together creates 
insights and an understanding 
which a tourist can rarely gain. It is 
not always easy to take a detached 
view of oneself and one’s own val- 
ues, but in doing so one learns 
what problems arise in intercultur- 
al communication. At the same 
time, one grasps the need for and 
the right approach to preparing 
young people for this in the class- 
room. The passages quoted above 
from the conference report clearly 
highlight this European added 
value. 

This has also resulted in a new 
attitude to foreign language teach- 
ing: the pure background informa- 
tion about culture and society, the 
knowledge about the institutions 
and the patterns of real life in 
another country are necessary and 
important, but are no longer suffi- 
cient. Intercultural communication 
requires specific help on personal 
and linguistic behaviour. Calling for 
tolerance and empathy alone is 







inadequate. Intercultural education 
is a difficult but necessary task, 
and foreign language teaching can- 
not escape this challenge, simply 
because of the change in perspec- 
tive that goes hand in hand with 
foreign language learning. The 
didactic debate is indeed increas- 
ingly focusing on this issue. The 
EU education and mobility pro- 
grammes have clearly made people 
aware of this aspect. 



Correction and assessment 
- grades, examinations, 
control of standards 



Foreign language learning is also 
- regrettably - subject to the 
demands of correction and mark- 
ing. Correction alone is primarily 
just one element of classroom 
work: the learner’s use of the lan- 
guage is corrected in order to raise 
him to the next level of learning, at 
which level correction again 
aspires to improve his skills. From 
this perspective, correction is a 
helpful and useful teaching instru- 
ment. The role of correction as a 
basis for grading performance via a 
system of marks is only a sec- 
ondary one. 

This is where the problems 
begin: what is correct, what is 
wrong, what is acceptable and 
what is not? Non-native speakers 
tend to concentrate on things that 
can be looked up (vocabulary and 
syntax). They look less at idiomatic 
expression and everyday language 
use, whereas native speakers tend 
to focus on these latter aspects: we 
don’t say it like that: you need to 
say this to express your meaning. 
What is the yardstick to be? Errors 
of formal grammar are easier to 
identify; they can be clarified. But 
a sequence of grammatically cor- 
rect sentences does not necessarily 
produce good English or French. In 
the written work of advanced 
learners, the real weaknesses 
which lessen the value of the work 
relate not to formal grammar but to 
what, in their suggestions about 
corrections, the Uniform 
Examination Requirements term 
“expressive power”. 




One association of language 
teachers, the German General 
Association of Modern Philologists 
(now called the Association of 
Modern Foreign Languages), has 
for many years kept statistics on 
the results oiAbitur examinations 
in the various subjects. The statis- 
tics show that modern languages 
usually come behind Latin and the 
exact sciences. It is easy to see 
why this is so: for aU types of lin- 
guistic activity, all essential aspects 
of communication - linguistic 
(vocabulary, syntax, usage), dis- 
cursive and strategic (e.g. register, 
order, approach, etc.) and situa- 
tional and socio-cultural aspects 
(who is being spoken to, in what 
situation?) - have to be mastered 
in order to respond appropriately 
to a situation. You can get by with- 
out the gerund or the subjunctive, 
but you then lose essential commu- 
nicative possibilities. Further 
sources of errors and misunder- 
standings are contained in the 
respective situation and in under- 
standing the interlocutor. 
Corrections in schools have mainly 
concentrated on the formal gram- 
matical side. If it’s wrong, it’s 
because the grammar books say so, 
or because the way the word is 
used in the text does not corre- 
spond to the entry in the dictio- 
nary. The normal signs used in 
Germany to indicate errors (Gr = 
grammar; T = tense; WSt = posi- 
tion of word; Vok = vocabulary; 
Prap = preposition) correspond to 
this. And then the errors are totted 
up: 10 items out of 20 are wrong 
(in a test), or there are 30 errors in 
1000 words, producing a mark 
which places the work in the mid- 
dle or higher or lower in the scale 
of grades. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, pedagogical considera- 
tions also play a part: after three 
weeks of work on the gerund and 
many exercises, a teacher wUl nat- 
urally be disappointed or even per- 
sonally insulted if mistakes are still 
being made. Use is still made of a 
cross or a double minus on the 



paper by way of punishment. And 
errors of elementary grammar (e.g. 
a missing “-s” in the third person 
singular in English, wrong forma- 
tion of participles from irregular 
verbs in French, words in the 
wrong position) are also assessed 
in the same way. Yet all linguistic 
errors are actually equal: it is 
teaching itself that makes them 
more or less serious. If teaching is 
based more on the communicative 
approach, then grammatical errors 
may be annoying, but as long as 
the message gets across, they are 
less significant. At the same time, 
false relations, changes of tense, 
links, references to previous or 
ensuing sentences, and connectors 
become more important. In other 
words, those aspects which trans- 
form a series of individual sen- 
tences into a text. Depending on 
the expectations against which a 
text or language use is measured 
and corrected, the result will vary. 
As a rule, pupils do worse when 
the assessment is mainly based on 
formal grammatical aspects. That 
explains why pupils hesitate to 
learn additional foreign languages 
when they can get away with one. 

It also explains why they give pref- 
erence to English, which is suppos- 
edly so much easier than other lan- 
guages. 

And there is another point: no 
philologist likes to be shown that 
he has missed or wrongly correct- 
ed an error. He will follow the mat- 
ter up and search through gram- 
mar books which pupils do not 
have access to and which have not 
been used in the classroom. 
Controls exercised by a colleague 
for the final examinations are often 
hampered by conflicting views on 
how correct a linguistic expression 
is. Finally, teachers do not want 
their classes to appear in a bad 
light and occasionally close one or 
even both eyes to mistakes. 



The performance of pupils is 
expressed in reports - six-monthly 
reports, reports at the end of the 
school year, school-leaving reports, 
Abitur reports - in the form of 
grades stipulated and defined in 
the Hamburg Agreement of 1964. 
The grades range from Very Good 
(= 1, when the performance is well 
above the required standard), to 
Good (= 2, when the performance 
fully meets the required standard), 
Satisfactory (= 3, when the per- 
formance on the whole meets the 
required standard), Adequate (= 

4, when the performance contains 
deficiencies, but on the whole still 
meets the required standard), to 
Poor (= 5, when the performance 
fails to meet the required standard 
but indicates that the necessary 
basic knowledge exists and that 
the deficiencies can be removed in 
a foreseeable period) and Very 
poor (= 6, when the performance 
fails to meet the required standard 
and indicates that even the basic 
knowledge is so fragmentary that 
the deficiencies cannot be removed 
in a foreseeable period). 

The award of grades depends 
very much on the linguistic abilities 
of the teacher (because he is lin- 
guistically competent, he sees 
more errors and wrong expressions 
than others) and his attitude to 
language teaching (more grammar- 
based, or more communicative). It 
therefore always represents a sub- 
jective assessment, with the class 
average, the attitude to learning 
and the abilities of the group play- 
ing a role. There is nothing wrong 
with this in principle, because it 
permits account to be taken of 
individual development, which 
does not usually improve in a linear 
fashion, but in leaps and bounds, 
and is determined by many psy- 
chological factors which affect 
learning. It would scarcely be ped- 
agogically correct to impose an 
objective or objectivised yardstick 
which ignores the learning environ- 
ment of the individual, because it 
disregards the general and person- 
al factors affecting learning, the 
subjective progress made and the 
efforts made to learn. On the other 
hand, this results in unbalanced 
grading: the grade given does not 
provide any information about the 
quaUty of the performance in com- 
parison to another performance 
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produced in a different learning 
group or school. This raises ques- 
tions about the control of stan- 
dards and its criteria. In general, 
one can say that there is no objec- 
tive assessment; nonetheless, it is 
useful to have criteria against 
which the linguistic performance of 
everyone in the group will be mea- 
sured. 

This occurs, for example, in the 
Uniform Examination Require- 
ments; these are agreements 
between the Lander on the 
required standards for the various 
subjects in the Abitur, which are 
then implemented by the Lander 
in their own examination require- 
ments and rules. The uniform 
requirements describe in detail the 
performance requirements and the 
areas to be assessed: content-relat- 
ed performance funderstanding 
the text, developing the topic, 
comments), linguistic perfor- 
mance. subdivided into expressive 
powers fappropriateness in terms 
of nature of text, composition, 
length, style) and correct use of 
language (formal correctness mea- 
sured against an accepted linguis- 
tic standard). Here, it is remark- 
able to note the increased impor- 
tance attached to expressive pow- 
ers, as opposed to pure correct- 
ness, through the use of criteria 
like variety and precision of vocab- 
ulary, economy and aptness of 
expression, clarity, complexity and 
variation of sentence structure, 
appropriateness of stylistic level, 
linguistic linkage of the topics and 
subtopics. At the same time, one 
should highlight the uniform 
weighting of errors: all errors count 
equally, with the exception of 
spelling mistakes, which are count- 
ed as half. By taking this approach, 
the Uniform Examination 
Requirements are making the first 
practice-related and practicable 
attempt to assess one-off individual 
linguistic performance (in the form 
of written responses to examina- 
tion tasks) more objectively, and 
particularly to assess the perfor- 
mance of a whole group on the 
basis of the same criteria. 
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However, it is only fair to say 
that not every teacher is actually 
able to implement the Uniform 
Examination Requirements. This is 
partly because the instruments for 
assessing language performance 
are still mainly based on the sen- 
tence and on formal grammar, and 
in consequence the main points 
needed for successful communica- 
tion are often ignored. At the same 
time, there is a lack of accepted 
labels to indicate failings in the 
coherence of a passage of a text, 
such as redundancy, references to 
previous/next sentence, links 
between sentences (linguistic, logi- 
cal), etc. And another problem is 
that linguistically erroneous but 
communicatively successful 
expressions are stUl marked as 
being wrong, without any thought 
being given to at least partially 
crediting the attempt to say some- 
thing even though the pupil could 
not find the right word (directly 
translating the German into trea- 
sures of the soil rather than using 
the English phrase mineral 
resources'). But that is actually the 
real situation which repeatedly 
confronts the user of another lan- 
guage: he has to get his message 
across using the stock of linguistic 
data available to him. Some work 
by pupils is assessed as being in 
order simply because it consists of 
a series of correct sentences; the 
shape and coherence of the pas- 
sage or text as a whole is ignored. 
For this reason, pupils pursue an 
error-avoidance strategy, by 
restricting themselves to saying 
what they can rather than commu- 
nicating what they really want to 
say, because they are not sure if 
they actually can. And the link 
between content and choice of lan- 
guage is neglected. For many 
teachers, quantitative assessment 
criteria take precedence over qual- 
itative ones like substance of mes- 
sage and corresponding socio-lin- 
guistic and situation^y appropri- 
ate language. It is clear that aU mis- 
takes need to be marked, weighted 
and included in the assessment, 



but this should occui;less rigidly 
and schematically, and should 
instead conform with the object. 
The procedure generally used at 
present, as described above, is a 
deterrent. Many pupils reject a sec- 
ond language at school if they can, 
and obtain the linguistic knowledge 
they need outside school. 

Nevertheless, the criteria for 
and suggestions about assessment 
contained in the Uniform 
Examination Requirements repre- 
sent a significant step forwards in 
the development of foreign lan- 
guage teaching. The essentially 
reproductive task of retelling an 
accoimt has been replaced by inno- 
vative types of exercises which 
correspond to classwork and give a 
more reliable indication of the lin- 
guistic abilities of the pupils than 
reteUing can. The nation-wide 
Uniform Examination Require- 
ments, which the Lander flesh out 
and transform into law, contain a 
catalogue of tasks: the thematic 
task (a non-text-related essay on a 
prescribed topic; almost only used 
in North -RhineAVestphaHa), the 
text-related task (analysis and 
evaluation of a text and its place in 
a wider context with independent 
comments - the most widespread), 
the combined task, consisting of 
a task of hearing and under- 
standing plus a text-related 
task (less common, due to the 
related problems of assessment), 
the transformation of some- 
thing visual into language plus 
a text-related task (also less 
common, because it is not always 
easy to find thematically related 
visual and textual material), and a 
text-related task plus transla- 
tion (mainly in Lander with a cen- 
tralAbitur, occasionally linked to 
questions on grammatical points in 
the text). 

It should also be noted that the 
Uniform Examination Require- 
ments have had a beneficial impact 
on lessons. Lessons are almost 
always designed to meet the needs 
of examinations. The text-related 
task in the examination has result- 
ed in more intensive training in the 
production of texts and of writing 
in a manner appropriate to the 
matter involved. This has enriched 




the lessons and has enhanced the 
way topics are treated. 
Implementation is not uniform 
across all the Lander. Some of the 
Lander have a central 
examination (Bavaria, Baden- 
Wiirttemberg, Rhineland- 
Palatinate and Saarland) , others 
have decentralised examinations. 
Both sides swear that their 
approach is the only correct one, 
which alone can guarantee stan- 
dards of education at the 
Gymnasium (people like to refer 
to that aspect). Each side regards 
those leaving its schools with the 
Abitur as being the best educated. 
Such claims cannot withstand any 
serious tests. Customers in indus- 
try who work in the catchment 
areas of both systems are unable to 
perceive any distinctions in the 
language skills which they regard 
as relevant. The only sure thing is 
that pupils from one system cannot 
cope with the examination of the 
other because they lack the neces- 
sary training. 

Finally, the Abitur examination, 
with the Uniform Examination 
Requirements, was imtil recently 
the only standard stipulated 
throughout the system. It set out 
the expected performance at the 
end of the 13th grade (with nine 
years of English, seven years of 
French/Russian/Spanish, and five 
or three years of Spanish or 
French). 
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At other key points in the sys- 
tem, e.g. the end of Secondary 
Level I, there were only reports or 
school-leaving reports of varying 
value, such as the simple leaving 
certificate for Secondary Level 1 or 
the enhanced leaving certificate 
which permits entrance to the 
Oberstufe of the Gymnasium, 

What these reports did not do was 
describe the level of learning 
achieved. Pupils leaving school at 
the end of Secondary Level I ended 
their language courses at the page 
just reached in the textbook. It was 
not until a few years ago - follow- 
ing failed earlier attempts in the 
1970s - that the schools committee 
of the Standing Conference of 
Education Ministers closed this gap 
with a uniform description of the 
level to be attained at the end of 
Secondary Level I (grade 10) for 
German, mathematics and foreign 
languages. It provides an orienta- 
tion for the guidelines in all the 
Lander, 

To recap: foreign language skills 
today have attained the quality of a 
cultural technique. If foreign lan- 
guage skills are lacking or inade- 
quate, an individual will lose out in 
the competition for higher-level 
jobs. So everyone needs to learn 
foreign languages; no-one can be 
allowed to avoid them. But, at the 
same time, no-one should be disad- 
vantaged through non-objective 
assessment criteria and one-sided 
weighting of errors. Consideration 
should also be given to the rela- 
tionship with other fields of learn- 
ing and subjects at school, given 
how important foreign languages 
are in the life of the individual 
when it comes to making the most 
of opportunities, and this could, for 
example, be reflected in the pre- 
sentation of an individual foreign 
language profile in the school-leav- 
ing certificate. Here, the Council of 
Europe has proposed the “Foreign 
Language Portfolio”. Insightful and 
objective criteria would also help 
to create the necessary transparen- 



cy in the assessment of foreign lan- 
guage performance and would 
enable outsiders to understand the 
grading. More than in the past, for- 
eign language teaching in Germany 
needs to become oriented to the 
European dimension. This also 
means that grading in foreign lan- 
guages must be transparent and 
understandable. 

All these aspects are linked: cor- 
rection and assessment are related 
to motivation, encouragement, and 
the desire to learn. Multilingualism 



depends on the desire to learn and 
a positive attitude to learning for- 
eign languages, which itself is stim- 
ulated by objective and motivation- 
al assessment of the linguistic per- 
formance of the pupils. In a system 
in which grades and certificates 
have such an effect on whether 
opportunities are utilised and enti- 
tlements awarded, assessment 
itself is a vital aspect. But motiva- 
tion and the desire to learn must 
not be destroyed by non-objective 
assessment. 




conclusion 



It has not been possible to present all the aspects of foreign language 
teaching in Germany. Firstly, it would have taken too long, and, secondly, 
it would only have confused. So this paper has restricted itself to key 
areas and to interrelationships between arguments: why are things as 
they are? Also, the paper has attempted to link the presentation of the 
current situation with criticisms and thoughts about further develop- 
ments. Some of the points may have been over-critical. But no system is 
so good that it cannot be improved, so there is always a need for a critical 
stance. Overall, however, the conclusion is: notwithstanding its deficien- 
cies, inconsistencies and discrepancies, foreign language teaching in 
Germany works well on the whole and, against the background of a long 
and very specific tradition, results in amazingly high skills at all levels, 
which are repeatedly recognised by native speakers. There is much that 
needs to be developed further, some things should be rejected, others 
retained. But, overall, it is an efficient system which is substantially bet- 
ter than its sometimes apparently rather tarnished reputation. 
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